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OUTDOOR AFFAIRS IN SUMMER 


Owe Much of Their Charm to the Character of the Service Silver Used 


From the most informal of porch gatherings to the vs garden 
party, an important part of the hostess’s equipment is the silver, glass 
and china which appear on tray or table. It should be chosen—if she 
is to be proud of it—where good taste and distinction combine with 
moderate price, as in 


THE WANAMAKER SILVER COLLECTION 


Graceful Pitchers for Ice, Iced Tea, Water and Lemonade 
Spoons for Lemonade and Iced Tea 
Ice Cream Forks and Spoons 


Tumbler Coasters Flower Bowls Almond Sets Sandwich Trays 

Cold Meat Sets Salad Bowls Berry Sets Bud Vases 

Cracker-and-Cheese Dishes Lemon Dishes Cracker-and-Jelly Dishes 
And for places where electricity is available— 

Electric Percolators, Toasters, Teapots, Chafing Dishes and Vegetable Dishes 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Season’s Leading Novel 
By SAMUEL MERWIN 


THE HONEY BEE | 


The Honey Bee is richly suggestive of searching thought—withal it is a most excellent, 
a most readable novel, admirably well constructed and well written.—N. Y. Tribune. 

An interesting and significant tale, worth reading and worth thinking about after- 
ward. Much bigger and more vital than any of its predecessors.—N. Y. Times. 

A characteristic and vivid picture of the craving for love and homemaking that 
besets the heart of a successful American business woman is portrayed in The Honey 
Bee.—Boston Globe. 

The Honey Bee has in it much liveliness and truth. Hilda is a noble creature, and 
plausible to a degree.—Boston Transcript. 

A curious and gripping novel—wonderfully true for a man’s portrait of a woman— 
seizes and spells the reader—highly indicative and arresting—the kind of story that 
compels you to read it twice.—Chicago Herald. 

A new book from Merwin’s pen is an important occasion. The Honey Bee will not 
disappoint you if you have looked for something big from him.—Chicago Tribune. 

The humanizing of an American business woman under unconventional and bohe- 
mian circumstances is the theme, and the author deserves credit for carrying his story 
to a logical and consistent conclusion.—Philadelphia Press. 

Mr. Merwin has a knack of dramatization that would put human interest into a 
section of statistical abstract—Philadelphia North American. 

Illustrated By R. M. Crosby. $1.35 Net. 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


By William Harding Carter 
Major General, United States Army 


By Paul Leland Haworth 


AMERICA IN FERMENT 


THE AMERICAN ARMY 


General Carter, twice a member of the General Staff and 
longer in active service than any other general officer, has 
served in every grade in the American army. Always a student 
of army organization and administration, he writes with the 
authority of actual service and practical experience. 

Chapters on military lessons to be drawn from history, on 
military policies, on the economy of prevision, on the organiza- 
tion and character of the army, on Colonial troops, reserves. 
regimental depots, Federal volunteers, expeditionary force, army 
administration, army command, general staff corps, officers, army 
schools, medical science and organized militia, each with its 
clear and accurate statement of the problem and its clear and 
authoritative plan of solution, make this the most important 
work in print on the needs of the army to insure the safety of 
the Republic. 


With frontispiece portrait. Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
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NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


If there is one task for the historian that is more difficult 
than all others, it is to paint the picture of his own times. Yet 
if there is one subject more than another on which we want to 
be. and should be fully and accurately informed, it is what is 
going on around about us. 


In his new book, “America in Ferment,” Paul Leland 
Haworth shows us our own country as it is today and what it 
promises to be tomorrow. The vivid story of a people’s ten- 
dencies, ambitions and accomplishments. The United States is 
in ferment, a peaceful but none the less portentous tumult. 
What does it all mean, toward what destiny are we moving? If 
we are going to reach the aim of our high calling, we must 
know what that aim is. We must have a definite purpose. We 
can’t wobble and win. 


12mo. Cloth. 450 pages. $1.50 net. 


Seymour Dunbar’s 


HISTORY (OF TRAVEL 
IN AMERICA 


A singularly interesting and significant 
history of the American people—New York 
Times. 


A museum of Americana.—New York Sun. 


A valuable contribution to the history of 
the westward movement.—Professor Hodder, 
University of Kansas. 


Is the best in its field, and will likely remain 
a standard work for many years.—Professor 
Paxson, University of Wisconsin. 


His diligence is beyond praise, his range of 
research amazing.—The Dial. 


Octavo, 4 volumes, cloth, 2 maps, 12 colored 
plates, 400 illustrations, 1600 pages. Boxed, 
$10 net. Large paper edition, limited to 250 
copies. Boxed, $20 net. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Educational 


Elements of Government. By Arndt 
M. Stickler. American Book Company. 
A new text-book for grammar grades. 


First Reader. 

Second Reader. 

Third Reader. By Maude Parmly. 
American Book Company. 

A new style supplementary reader, 
adapting for the earlier grades of the 


schools many old, familiar stories and | 


verses. The books are printed in two 
colors and are attractively illustrated. 


Manual of Stories. By William Byron | 


Forbush. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

This book will be valuable for the 
teacher. It takes up “Stories That. Chil- 
dren Like,” “Story-Telling Devices,” 
“Continued Stories,’ “Picture Story- 
Telling,” “Stories and the School” and 
“Stories and the Home.” A number of 
well-known writers of stories have sug- 
gested stories which they believe chil- 
dren love. 


Natural History of the State, The. By 
Henry Jones Ford. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $1.00, postpaid. 

An introduction to Political Science, 
forming a textbook of value to students. 
The sub-headings include “The Import 
of Darwinism,” “Evolutionary Process,” 
“Biological Data,” “Psychological Data,” 
“Linguistic Data,” “Anthropological 
Data,” “Survey of Genetic Data,” “The 
State,” “Methodology,” “First Principles 
in Politics.” 


Religion 
Christianity and International Peace. By 
Charles Edward Jefferson. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

One of the most vigorous presentments 
of the question of world peace which has 
yet appeared is this from Dr. Jefferson’s 
pen. It was first given in the form of 
six lectures at Grinnell, Iowa, the sub- 
jects being: “The Greatest Problem of 
the Twentieth Century,” “The Bible and 
War,” “The Church and Peace,” “Chris- 
tianity and Militarism,” “Fallacies of 
Militarism” and “What Shall We Do?” 
Dr. Jefferson is no recent convert to the 
peace movement, having studied and 
labored for twenty years in its behalf. 
He brings a seasoned opinion to bear 
upon the subject, and a clear vein of 
logic which will at once hold the reader, 
whether of his way of thinking or not. 
His denunciation of militarism is un- 
sparing, and he shows that not one na- 
tion alone but every nation falls under 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Most Important Work on the War 
By A World-Recognized Authority 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
Elements of the Great War 


First Phase Now Ready 


In the series of which this book is the initial volume, the famous 
essayist and historian sketches in broad outline the big, underlying 
causes of the war. When finished, the work will be not only the 
most authoritative and complete, but most succinct actount of the 
war and its causes. Accepted by the British Museum as the standard 
work on the war. Over 70 maps and diagrams, 


Price, $1.50 net. 


The Foremost Critics APPROVE 
THE SEAS OF GOD 


Anonymous Price $1.35 net 


Buffalo News says: 
“Written with a swift and certain action and 


—_ the reader's absorbed attention to the very 
end.”’ 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says: 
“Exceptional in style; one of the most note- 

worthy novels among the spring publications.’’ 

Philadelphia North American says: 
“*Distinctively masterful quality—urgent, sym- 

pathetic and importunate in its appeal.’’ 

** ‘Gets’ you in the first chapter and holds you Albany Argus says: 


to the last.’ “One of the most remarkable novels of recent 
Mary Johnston: ‘‘A remarkable piece of realism.’’ years.”’ 


If Your Mother Had Had this Book 


Nine out of every ten of the readers of this advertisement would be 
in better health to-day if their mothers had had access to a book like 


MOTHERCRAFT 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


For your own satisfaction, check off the ‘‘musts’’ and ‘‘don’ts’’ in 
this up-to-date book and see how many vital points you yourself have 
overlooked. 

“Has a human touch about it that appeals. One of the few works 
of the sort which I feel can safely be placed in the hands of any 
mother.""—DR. CLIFFORD G. GRULEE, of Chicago. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 net 


KING ALBERT’S BOOK 


World’s Greatest Men and Women Made This Book TO HELP BELGIUM 
KING ALBERT’S BOOK. A Beautiful Volume. A Beautiful Idea. 


23 Stories. 12 Musical Compositions. 22 Poems. 1 Play. 19 Articles. 
133. Prose Contributions. 11 Examples of Photogravure, etching, pen and ink 
ink, charcoal and crayon drawings, including many mounted plates in colors 

‘King Albert’s Book,’’ in addition to its sentimental interest, is well worth having for its own 
sake. Probably never before have so many illustrious names been gathered together in one volume. 
Distinguished persons of no less than thirteen different nationalities—238 individuals in all—have 
made this historic document. Prepared under the personal direction of Hall Caine. 

To afford the world a permanent memorial that should enshrine its feeling toward Belgium, ‘‘King 
Albert’s Book’’ was produced. Everyone can buy it and thus contribute to the relief of the desolate 
land, for all profits from sales will be used for that purpose, 

Cloth. $1.50 Net. Full Leather, $5.00 Net, 


The Enemy The Cocoon 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER and 
LILLIAN CHESTER 


Mrs. Edwin Markham writes: 

“A story teller with power to handle large 
aspects.’’ 
Temple Bailey writes: 

“A touching story—a book of power.”’ 
Eleanor Gates writes: 

“Parents of grown yet untrained girls should 
not fail to read it.”’ 

Dorothy Dia writesr: 


By 
RUTH McENERY STUART 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester seem to have deserted Every year or so there is published a little 


for good their lighter and more frivolous man- book, the whimsicality, originality and charm of 
ner of writing, and we find here the most virile which win it thousands of readers, while more 





and brilliant arraignment of 
the drink evil that has yet 
been written. This is the 
more true as the authors do 
not preach; they simply tell 
os the facts of two men's 
struggle with their destiny in 
a thrilling and exciting man- 
ner. 


The New York Times says: 
“The Enemy" is a_ book 
which it is to be hoped a 
large number of people will 
read,”’ 
Philadelphia Record says: 
“It’s a great novel, splen- 
didly thought out and holds 
the reader spellbound.”’ 

Price, $1.35 Net. 


Hearst’s International Library Co. 


The Pure Food Cook 


Good Housekeeping Recipes 
By MILDRED MADDOCKS 


Special Articles by 
HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D. 


The only “‘just how’’ cook 
book in existence. Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley and Mildred 
Maddocks are pioneers in 
culinary purity and accuracy. 
Their unique cook book leaves 
nothing to ‘guess at’ in 
quantities, qualities or meth- 
ods. A book to use, not to 
wonder at. Price, $1.00 Net. 
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serious and heavier works of 
fiction go a-begging. The book 
of this sort for 1915 is ‘‘The 
Cocoon,”’ a delightful fantasy, 
written by that past-mistress 
of her art—Ruth McEnety 
Stuart, who has endeared her- 
self to millions of readers by 
her stories of Southern life. 
Philadelphia Record says: 
“It’s good for the body, fine 
for the heart, bracing for the 
mind and a _ corking soul- 
lifter.’’ 
New York Times says: 
“The Cocoon,”’ with its 
sparkling humor and its 
touches of pathos and tender- 
ness. is in itself a rest cuce 
for which to be grateful.’’ 


Price, $1.00 Net. 


New York 
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agitation in America against our mili- 
tary unpreparedness, the opposite point 
of view will challenge argument. Indeed, 


| this suggestive book invites quotation 


and comment at every point, and is weh 
worthy of the closest reading. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Jefferson says that since we 
have a Department of War, why not also 
have a Department of Peace? Why not 
devote a fraction of the sum we spend 


| annually on armaments in cultivating 


‘Be Square e 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 





200,000 copies are the lowest advance sales now assured—a | 
new record in the history of Doubleday, Page & Co. Scores 
of dealers are doubling their orders; new ones to whom we 
have never sold before are taking copies. We are planning 
the biggest campaign we have ever had. 





HIS is the story of Mickey, the news- 

boy and his ward—Peaches—whom he 
found with a crippled back and cared for 
until she was cured. 


















@ Mickey, like Freckles, is a character of 
unusual charm, possessed of Irish wit and 
sprightliness, combined with independence, 
common sense and a joyous happy future. 


@ The book possesses, like all of the 
author’s works, a deep feeling for nature, 
the charm of the woods, the flowers, and 
all growing things. 


Illustrated and decorated 
Cloth, net $1.35 Leather, net $2.00 


MICKEY SAYS: 


@ “ Be Square.” 


@ “I been on the human nature job since I was four. 
When you go cold and hungry if you don’t know 
human nature,—why you énow it, that’s all!” 


@ “Try grin, stead of grouch, just one day and see 
if the whole world doesn’t look better before night.” 


@ “If you like your job, man, cotton up to it; 
chuckle it under the chin, and get real familiar.” 


@ “Spose you do own a grouch, what’s the use dis- 
playing it in the show window? Those things are 
dangerous. They are ketchin!” 


Don’t Forget Publication Date 
AUGUST 17th 


Cocoon am, 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO 
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| the good-will of other nations? Finally, 
| he looks to the world federation of na- 
| tions as the ultimate goal. 


English Hymn, The. By Louis F. Ben- 


| son. George H. Doran Company. $3.50, 


postpaid. 


This book is the result of considerable 
research, covering a period of twenty- 
five years. The conscientious aim of the 
author to secure accuracy amidst the 
multiplicity of details and to write with 
clearness has been achieved. It is a 
comprehensive and scholarly history of 
the origin, growth and influence of the 


| hymn. So thoroughly has the work 


been done that no aspect of the subject 
has been overlooked. This book is a 


| eredit to American learning. 


The hymn occupies today an important 
place in the public worship of the 


| church. Dr. Benson traces its begin- 
| nings in the singing of metrical psalms 


and paraphrases in the English and 


| Scottish churches through the invaluable 


pioneer services of Dr. Watts and the 
Wesleys, and also makes careful men- 
tion of the services of the hymn in con- 
nection with the Evangelical Revival, the 
Romantic Movement and the Oxford 


| Movement, as these movements affected 
| the English-speaking world. The con- 
| cluding chapter on “Twentieth Century 


Hymnody” deals with the new needs 
which are now being realized for a type 
of hymn which will at once express the 
spiritual and social aspirations and ac- 


tivities of the Church. 


It is certainly interesting to see how 
the hymn grew and it is instructive to 


| notice the serious opposition which con- 


gregational singing encountered through 


| the history of the Church. 


God’s Book and God’s Boy. By A. F. 
Schauffler. Fleming Revell Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

This volume gathers up eleven lec- 
tures delivered by the author at the 
Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and represents a suc- 


| cessful service extending over thirty 


years devoted to teaching Sunday School 
teachers and superintending one of the 
largest mission Sunday Schools in the 
city of New York. Dr. Schauffler has a 
most arresting style and puts into his 
book what he believes to be the work of 
the teacher in getting the Book into the 
mind of the boy. This he holds can only 
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this term. 


In the light of the recent | 


be done if the teacher himself has the | 
Book and the boy in his own heart. How | 
this problem may be worked out, Dr. | 
Schauffler tells in his inimitable way, and | 
the result is a book of the highest value | 


to preacher and teacher alike. 


| 


“Happy Thoughts for Daily Life.” By | 


Elizabeth K. Owne. 
Press, N. Y. 


Church Literature 


Many Bible verses with appropriate | 
hymns and a brief word of cheer (or | 


possibly one of explanation) by 
author are collected in this booklet con- 


the | 


taining a wealth of comfort and food for | 


peaceful meditation. 


Home Missions in Action. 
H. Allen. 
cents, postpaid. 


The book for this year’s missionary 
study course, covering “A National 
Force,” “A Reclaiming Force,” “An Edu- 
cative Force,” “A Healing Force,” “An 
Integrating Force” and 
Power.” 


By Edith | 
F. H. Revell Company. 50 


“Sources of 


Practical and Social Aspects of Chris- | 
tianity. By A. T. Robertson. George H. | 


Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
The Epistle 


of James furnishes a 


most inviting field for one of the scholar- | 
ly attainments of Dr. Robertson, and to | 


its consideration he has brought all the 
powers of his well-trained mind. The 


basis of the present work was a course | 


of lectures delivered at the Northfield 
Bible Conference, and repeated at the 
New York Chautauqua and the Winona 
Bible Conference. After 


deciding to | 


comply with numerous requests for the | 


publication of the addresses, the author 
expanded them considerably, and now 
sends them out as a guide in the studies 
of ministers, Bible School workers, 
teachers and all who love God’s word. 
James was one who walked close to our 


Lord during His earthly ministry and it | 


is well worth while to sit at his feet for 


a little while and study what he has to | 
say of Christianity as related to the | 
problems of our every-day life. In this | 
we could have no more scholarly, faithful | 
and sympathetic teacher than Dr. Rob- | 


ertson. 


Trends of Thought and Christian 
Truth. By John A. W. Haas. 
G. Badger. $1.50, postpaid. 

This book shows the relation between 


Richard | 


the ever-changing modes of philosophic | 
thought and the eternally established | 


truths of Christianity. 


Professor John A. W. Haas is Presi- 
dent of Muhlenberg College, Secretary 
of the College Presidents’ Association in | 


Pennsylvania, member of the Council of | 
Church Boards of Education in America, | 


and co-editor of the “Lutheran Cyclo- 


pedia.” 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Nothing has been written on the war more intimate, 
or apparently more direct and first-hand.”—N. Y. Globe. 


The Note-Book of an Attache 


Seven Months in the War Zone 
By ERIC FISHER WOOD 


** Correspondents in all their glory went and came, seeing nothing. 
Here is the man who was there, who saw all that one man had time 
to see of the greatest moments of the present times, who was able to 
tell what hesaw. A young attache of the American Embassy at Paris, 
Eric Fisher Wood, was singled out as it seems by Fate in the same 
manner in which a Government sometimes picks a single newspaper 
witness to view and report its deeds of arms ; and Fate chose carefully. 
Her chosen reporter had the unjaded eye which no professional of the 
pen can long preserve. He had the calm and courage to keep his eye 
at work on startling occasions when most men’s senses would shy or 
bolt. He was cool enough to observe, yet impressionable enough 
to appreciate. And so he has written a book not likely to be dupli- 
cated." —The Evening Sun, New York City. 


Illustrated with fifteen photographs by the author and facsimiles 
of four official documents. Price, $1.60; postage, 10 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, New York 


Winston Churchills New Novel 


A Far Country 


By Winston Churchill 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup” 


“No one can afford to miss reading ‘A Far Country,’ or reading it, can fail 

to be interested. The themes Mr. Churchill handles are the big 

themes confronting all America, and in the fortunes and mis- 

fortunes of his characters he indicates energies and deve- 

lopments that are nation-wide. It touches on what is 

vital . . . and it will help in no small degree to 

broaden our thought and clarify our vision. 

Many people read ‘The Inside of the Cup’ 

but ‘A Far Country’ should reach a 
wider audience.” 


—N. Y. Times. 


“By 

all odds 

the best Ameri- 
can novel in many 
a long day.”’—N. Y. Times. 


The Harbor 


By Ernest Poole 

The Tenth Edition Now Ready 

“One of the ablest novels added to American fiction in 

many a year... . The first really notable novel produced by 
the new democracy. . . . A book of the past, present and future. 


—N. Y. Tribune. $1.40. 


Illustrated. 
$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Authoritative Books of the Hour 





BOON: THE MIND OF THE RACE 











A New introduction by H. G. Wells Reginald Bliss 
You must have noticed everywhere the eager articles about 
Swift this book by a mysterious author, so beautifully satirizing 
England of today—from its writers to its Parliament—that 

here is seen a new satirist of the rank of Dean Swift. 
Net, $1.35 

THE SOUL OF GERMANY 
The Real Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith 
German Professor Smith, for years instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, Bavaria, here gives an intensive study 
at Home of the Germans at home, during the period 1902-14. Their 
schools, morals, ideals, daily habits, he tells frankly and 
fearlessly. Net, $1.25 
PUNCH CARTOONS ON THE GREAT WAR 
Humor of From Punch 
the War Over a hundred cartoons on the Great War from Punch, 
particularly those referring to Uncle Sam and to the Kaiser; 
dignified symbols of the spirit of Brittania singles with 
lively little thumb-nail sketches. 8vo, Net, $1.50 
COLLECTED DIPLOMATIC CORRESPOND: 
All the ENCE ON THE EUROPEAN WAR 

Diplomatic Here, for the first time, are ALL of the significant original 
Corres- documents on the war, including the British correspondence, 
the French Yellow Book, the Russian Orange Book, the 
pondence Belgian’ Gray Book, the Serbian Blue Book, the German 


White Book, the Austro-Hungarian Red Book, etc. 
4to, Net, $1.00 








FICTION OF DIGNITY AND WIDE INTEREST 


THE JACOB STAHL TRILOGY J. D. Beresford 
What is it? Three books in sequence, just completed by the publication of 
THE INVISIBLE EVENT—the first two volumes were THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF JACOB STAHL and A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH— 
the three together giving such a detailed, truthful, unflinching, sympa- 








thetic picture of the real life of a young man of today as can be found | 


nowhere else, except in Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger,” and perhaps two 
other books in the whole world. Realism at its finest. 
Each volume, net, $1.35. The three, boxed in sets only, net, $2.50 


MILLSTONE 


A strong and truth-founded story of the giant forces of syndicated vice which still— 
uninjured by the recent timid “exposes”—threaten our youth; told in a keenly inter- 
esting novel. Color end-papers. Net. $1.25 


THE RAT-PIT Patrick MacGill 


Receiving everywhere the most enthusiastic praise for its astonishing picture of the 
unspeakable poverty of the Irish peasants, and the fine strain of poetry which, 
nevertheless, runs through all their lives. Norah is a heroine who wil) endure. 


Net, $1.25 














A story of the shadowy woods and sun-brightened shore of Cape Cod, in which you 


catch the exhilarating scent of sea-breeze and hear the drawling voices of the old | 


sea-cap’ns. Color end-papers. Net, $1.25 





A story of Waterloo, through which stalks the giant and romantic figure of 
Napoleon. Illustrated by the Kinneys. Net, $1.35 


Baroness Orczy 
Not all life is subjected to the drab routine of office and asphalt, even yet; in Hun- 








gary, where poppies dot the wheat and the girls wear the gay costumes of old, life | 


is still eager-colored, and of that land is the new tale by the author of “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” Net, $1.35 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 








Poetry and Drama 


Plays of the Pioneers. By Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


A series of pageant-plays for local 
festivals. They include plays founded 
on Ponce de Leon’s sojourn in Florida, 
Indian legends and Puritan incidents. 
The author has had practical experience 
in this line of work and is well able to 
present plays of this order. 


Visions of the Dusk. By Fenton John- 
son. 

A privately printed volume of verses 
by a young colored author. Many of 
them exhibit pathos and humor and not 
a little fine feeling. 


M iscellaneous 


A BC of Electricity. By William H. 
Meadowcroft. Harper & Brothers. 

A new A B C book, manuals for ready 
reference and practical, experimental use. 


A BC of Good Form. By Anne Sey- 
mour. Harper & Brothers. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Another of the practical little A B C 
books, small handbooks full of informa- 
tion carefully classified and clearly set 
forth. A book to answer many perplex- 
ing questions. 


A BC of Housekeeping. By Christine 
Terhune Herrick. Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


First principles for economic and effi- 
cient housekeeping in a pocketable man- 
ual. It should form a part of every 
ambitious housewife’s equipment. 


Aircraft in the Great War. By Claude 
Grahame-White and Harry Harper. A. 


| C. McClurg & Co. 
Harold Begbie | 


A large, splendid volume on the use 
of the aeroplane in war, particularly in 
relation to the present war. 

Mr. Grahame-White is a celebrated in- 
ventor and aeronaut, and his more re- 
cent experiments call for a serious hear- 
ing. 

America Fallen. By J. Bernard Walker. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This is the author’s prophecy of how 
the European war is to end, or at least 
how it may end. It seems peace will be 
declared next March with a general re- 
distribution of territory at the expense 
of Germany and Austro-Hungary, who 
are defeated. An indemnity of $14,000,- 
000 is laid on Ggrmany, which she agrees 
to pay if she can keep her navy. Then 
she comes over and captures New York 
and all seaboard cities, takes Pittsburgh 
and levies on the United States an in- 
demnity sufficient to pay her debts and 
the cost of the war. The author takes 
himself quite seriously in this book to 
the extent that he wants to point out the 
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utter unpreparedness of this country for 
a struggle that may come upon her. 


American Fruit Farm, An. By Francis | 
Newton Thorpe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 


$2.50, postpaid. 


A record of successful fruit-farming, 


detailing developments that covered a 


space of twenty-five years. It is thor- | 


oughly accurate, and gives no account of 


anything save from experience. It makes | 


a useful manual on the subject of horti- 
culture. 


America to Japan. Edited by Lindsay 


Russell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, | 


postpaid. 

A companion volume to Japan to 
America, In this instance the volume 
comprises a symposium of papers writ- 
ten by representative citizens of the 
United States on the subject of the rela. 
tions between Japan and the United 
States. 


Are We Ready? By H. D. Wheeler. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A rather hectic account of the unpre- 
paredness of the United States for war 
or any threat of war. The subject is one 
which is familiar to nearly every Ameri- 
can. We know we are unprepared and 
we do not feel alarmed about it. The 
author considers that we should take 
immediate steps to have a reserve force 
in case of eventualities. It contains a 
good deal of statistical information and 
a letter from General Wood. 


Basketry Book, The. By Mary Miles 
Blanchard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

A splendid volume on basketry work, 
providing detailed descriptions, instruc- 
tions and diagrams, with general infor- 
mation that will be of immense use to 


those who wish to take up this sort of | 


work. 


Business of Advertising, The. By | 


Ernest Elmo Calkins. D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00, postpaid. 

A business-like manual for the adver- 
tiser and the advertisement writer and 
solicitor. Very complete in its detail. 


Camp Craft. By Warren H. Miller. | 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 
All the things one wants to know | 
about making and maintaining a camp. | 


A book invaluable to the prospective 
camper, both for the excellent and com- 


prehensive text and its explanatory il- 


lustrations. 


Cartoons on the War. By Boardman | 
Robinson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, 


postpaid. 


A collection of cartoons made from | 
the daily newspapers, principally from | 
the New York “Tribune” and “Harper’s | 
Weekly.” Strong work, interpreting | 
the world feeling regarding the war from | 


day to day. 
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What We Ought to Know” 


“Who will ‘win’ in the war? 
‘Who will ‘lose’? 

‘Just what will they win and lose? 

“Will Germany be destroyed? 

“Will England be ‘ wiped out’? 

“Will any country lose its colonies? 

“How much actual loss will it involve? 
These questions were all answered about 
four years ago in a way that made the 
answerer, Norman Angell, immediately 


he is, in the mind of thousands of very 
keen thinkers, a towering figure in inter- 
national affairs.""—The World, New York. 
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thor ‘‘in the hope that it may contribute to 
forming on the part of the American 
people that ‘will’ (without which no ‘way’ 
can be devised) to take the leadership in 
the civilization of Christendom, for which 
its situation and the happy circumstances 
of its history furnish so good an oppor- 


The Great Illusion 


A study of the relation of military power 
to national advantage. 

“A book which everyone must read ... 
we say deliberately it may in years to 
come prove to be the Magna Charta of the 
new time.’’—Public Opinion, London. 


Arms and Industry 


A study of the Foundations of Interna- 
tional Polity. ‘“‘Ne Student ef Modern Politics 
who desires to be abreast of the most sug- 
gestive thought of his time can afford te ne- 
glect this book.” 
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Pisa: An Italian Treasure City 


By Ralph Wigmore 


O most people Pisa suggests an architectural freak—a 
leaning tower, and that is all. But the leaning tower, 
while it is intrinsically interesting as well as odd, is 

only one of the many attractions of that old-world city. 

Pisa is a quiet, somewhat drowsy place on the river Arno, 
about six miles from its mouth; the seat of an ancient univer- 
sity, and a great winter resort for invalids with pulmonary 
complaints; but it is so rich in historical, architectural and 
artistic interests that there are not many of the smaller cities 
of Italy which better repay a visit. 

And first, as to its historic associations. It is difficult to 
realize, as we walk through the streets of the quaint, sleepy 
little town, that in the Middle Ages it was a vigorous rival of 
the great maritime republics of Genoa and Venice, and that it 
won renown then both in arms and in commerce. 

Again it is very ancient, though for the matter of that so 
are most of the Italian towns; but more than two thousand 
years ago Pisa was made a Roman colony. It was not, how- 
ever, till the eleventh century that it became really 
famous, and ranked as one of the great commercial 
and seafaring towns on the Mediterranean. This 
position it owed largely to its military prowess, for in 
1025 the Pisans expelled the Saracens from Sardinia, 
and took possession of that important island for 
themselves; a century later they conquered and an- 
nexed the Balearic Isles, and after taking a prominent 
part in the crusades, the Pisans reached the zenith of 
their fame in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Then as to Art. In the first half of the twelfth 
century the great painter, Giunta Pisano, gained for 
the city no little renown, but the fact that the noted 
frescoes in the Campo Santo and in the apse of the 
Cathedral are the work of Florentine artists seems to 
show that painting soon declined at Pisa. 

In sculpture, however, the Pisans excelled, as the 
two splendid pulpits in the Cathedral and baptistery 
even now bear evidence; while as to architecture, the 
magnificent group in the Piazza del Duomo shows 
some of the finest examples of Romanesque in Italy. 

In the extreme northwest corner of the city, just 

within the walls, is the Piazza del Duomo, in which 
are grouped the most important buildings of Pisa. 
The Cathedral is in the center. It was built after the 
great naval victory near Palermo in 1063, and was 
consecrated in 1118—a basilica with nave and double 
aisles and transepts flanked with aisles, all built in the 
Tuscan style; it stands out with its white marble orna- 
mented with black and colored with age, a wonderful 
example of simple and charming elegance. 

The facade is its most perfect feature: the lower 
story adorned with columns attached to the wall, and 
above, four open galleries, gradually diminishing in 
length. The ancient bronze gates, with one excep- 
tion, were removed in 1602 to make way for the present 
beautiful doors; the exception is the Crociera di S. 
Raniero in the south aisle, which is by Bonannus 
(twelfth century) and represents twenty-four scenes 


built upon characters and events in Scripture. 

The interior is supported by sixty-eight ancient Roman 
and Greek columns captured in war by the Pisans. The richly- 
gilded, flat-coffered ceiling of the nave is very magnificent. The 
high-altar is comparatively modern (1774), and is too much 
overladen with marbles and lapis-lazuli. 

Hanging in the nave is a bronze lamp, interesting not only 
on account of its antiquity, but as the cause of a valuable dis- 
covery, and as introducing us to the greatest of Pisa’s sons, 
Galileo Galilei. 

Born at Pisa in 1564, Galileo was one of the most univer- 
sal geniuses the world has produced. A musician, a poet and a 
painter, he seemed to have been able to excel in whatever he 
took in hand. His father destined him for the profession of 
medicine, but while studying for his medical degree at Pisa 
he turned his attention to mathematics, and with such success 
that at twenty-five he was elected Professor of Mathematics 
in the University. The branch which had most attraction for 
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him was physics, and his most substantial claim to fame is 
the fact that he established mechanics as a science. 

He had a marvelous faculty of observation and of draw- 
ing correct inferences from what he observed. The first re- 
corded proof of this is connected with the bronze lamp of the 
Cathedral. Galileo watched its oscillations, and from them 
deduced the law of the isochronism of the pendulum, with its 
practical application to the measure of time. The first use that 
he made of his discovery was the invention of a little instru- 
ment to enable doctors to measure the pulse-beat of theu 
patients, and it was not till some fifty years later that he 
applied it to clock-work. 

Quite close to the Cathedral, on the southeast, is the famous 
Campanile, or leaning tower. Its construction was begun in 
1174, and it was not completed till 1350. It consists of eight 
stories, which, like the baptistery, are surrounded by colonnades 
of half-columns. The effect of the obliquity is very striking, 
it being no less than thirteen feet out of the perpendicular. 

The question whether this obliquity is intentional or acci- 
dental, that is, whether it was caused by the settlement of the 
foundations during the work, or whether it was so built in 
order to display the skill of the builder, has been much dis- 
cussed, but without agreement. We may, however, point out 
this, that of the two leaning towers at Bologna, the Torre 
Garisenda (which was erected some half-century before that 
at Pisa) was certainly intentionally made to lean in order to 
manifest Garisenda’s mastery of his art. It would, therefore, 
seem very probable that the Pisan tower was constructed for 
the same purpose. 

This peculiarity was utilized by Galileo for experiments, 
which enabled him to disprove the dictum generally held at that 
time that heavy bodies fall with a velocity proportioned to their 
weight, and in his experiments he prepared the way for Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was born a few months after his death in 
1642. He left Pisa in 1592, when he was appointed to the chair 
in Mathematics at the University of Padua, a post which he 
held for eighteen years. 

There he invented the thermometer, and made his first 
telescope (though the principle had previously been discovered 
but not applied practically). He turned his attention to 
astronomy, and did much to popularize the Copernican theory 
that the earth goes round the sun and not the sun round the 
earth, as believed by the followers of Ptolemy. For this he 
got into trouble with the Roman theologians. The last five 
years of his life he had to endure the trial of blindness. But 
he will ever remain the greatest glory of Pisa. 

To the west of the Cathedral is the baptistery, one of the 
most beautiful in Italy. It was begun in 1153, but was not 
completed until 1278, and certain Gothic features were added 
even later. Like the Cathedral, it is entirely of marble. The 
exquisite structure is circular in form (one hundred feet in 
diameter), surrounded by half-columns below, and with a 
gallery of smaller, detached columns above, and it is covered 
with a conical dome one hundred and ninety feet high. 

The interior rests on eight columns and four pillars, above 
which is a simple triforium. A marble font, octagonal in shape, 
and richly adorned with marble and mosaic, occupies the center, 
and near it is the famous pulpit of Niccolo Pisano. This is 
supported by seven columns, and on its six sides scenes from 
the Gospels are carved in high relief. 

The acoustical effects of the Baptistery are remarkable, 
the guide generally sings slowly the notes of the common chord 
C, E, G, and the echo retains them so that the harmony is sus- 
tained for some seconds. 








By no means the least interesting of the sights of Pisa is 
the Campo Santo, or burial ground, which occupies the north- 
west corner of the Piazza del Duomo. After the capture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, Archbishop Ubaldo caused fifty- 
three shiploads of earth from Mt. Calvary to be conveyed to 
Pisa, and constructed the Campo Santo that the dead might 
repose upon holy ground. 

This cemetery, which is quadrangular, is surrounded by a 
wide cloister four hundred and thirty-four feet in length, fifty- 
seven feet in width and forty-seven feet high. The structure 





Interior of Cathedral, Pisa 


was begun in 1278 and occupied five years in building; it is in 
the Tuscan Gothic style. The interior forms a spacious hall 
with sixty-two open, round, arched windows, looking upon the 
green quadrangle, and there are three chapels attached to it. 
The walls are covered with the most curious frescoes by 
painters of the Tuscan school of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Some of these are in a bad state of preservation, 
which is not much to be wondered at when one considers that 
they have been exposed to the air for some five centuries, but 
enough of them are still in good condition to repay a visit. The 
most striking of these are on the south wall—the Triumph of 
Death and the Last Judgment, attributed by Vasari to Andrea 
Orcagna, and the Inferno, supposed to be by his brother Ber- 
nardo, though this supposition is disputed by modern critics. 
Below the frescoes is an interesting collection of Roman, 
Etruscan and medieval sculptures, while the pavement is com- 
posed of the tombstones of persons who are interred there. 
Pisa has some five-and-twenty ancient churches, of which 
we shall call attention only. to one. The early-Gothic church 
of S. Maria della Spina, so called from a relic of the Crown of 
Thorns which was at one time preserved there. This tiny little 
church is right down by the river bank, and was erected in 1230 
for sailors about to go to sea. © Readers of Ruskin will recall how 
greatly he admired this as a veritable gem of Italian Gothic. 
Visitors to Italy will know how very few Gothic churches it 
possesses. The lofty vaults and graceful columns supporting 
the arcades which divide the aisles from the nave in gothic 
cathedrals imparts an air of mystery which seems to suit the 
colder countries of the north, but is rarely found in the sunny 
south. In Italy we find the heavier Romanesque or Renais- 
sance almost everywhere. In Rome, with its four hundred 
churches, there is only one representative of the Gothic style— 
S. Maria sopra Minerva—and this will bear no comparison with 
the Gothic churches of the northern countries. 
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Innsbruck 


By Broughton Tall 


Rhaetian Alps of Eastern Switzerland, eight thousand 

feet above the sea, the Goddess of Rivers touched the 
ground with her wand and a spring gushed forth. That was 
countless centuries ago, long before the glittering helmets of 
a Roman legion flashed on the sunlit crests to the south; be- 
fore the shaggy-haired Goths poured, an irresistible torrent, 
through the narrow defiles to the north. 

The Goddess has long since departed to take up her abode 
between the boards of an octavo volume of Bulfinch’s Age of 
Fable on the library book-shelf, but Mount Maloja still stands, 
stern and immovable, while the spring at its feet, gushing 
forth with its ancient vigor, first as a rivulet, then as a moun- 
tain stream, leaps impatiently forward on its devious course 
to the far distant eastern sea. 

Crossing a chain of Alpine lakes it enters the valley of 
Upper Engadine, lapping the 
snows of Saint Moritz, north- 
east to the valley of Lower En- 
gadine, then, swollen by the 
glaciers of Silvretta, it bursts, 
an unbridled mountain torrent, 
through the Finstermunz Pass 
and enters Tyrol. 

Here it has carved a valley 
out of the Austrian Alps, a val- 
ley that evolves from a tortuous 
gorge to a mountain - bound 
plain ere the River Sill, emerg- 
ing from between the Zillerthal 
and Otzthal Alps to the south, 
mingles with its now pacified 
waters. 

Hither, two thousand years ago, came the Romans. En- 
tering through the Brenner Pass, that marks the course of the 
Sill to the south, they crossed the floor of this vast amphi- 
theatre and bridged the Inn at its juncture with the Sill. 

Then, in the vast unknown reaches to the east of the Car- 
pathias and Caucasus, occurred that titanic upheaval of the 
races, sending wave after wave of humanity westward to the 
shores of the Atlantic. Wave after wave they came; Ostro- 
goths, Lombards, Burgundians, and when, after the fashion of 
waves, they receded, detached bits were held in the high places, 
like salt-water pools among the rocks on the seashore. The 
various bits blended after a while; from sheer geographical 
necessity became welded into a congruous whole, a composite 
race, the Tyrolese. 

With their coming again the floor of the amphitheatre 


ST Rtsetian in the shadow of Mount Maloja, among the 
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was crossed. ‘This time from the north to the south, and, at 
the juncture of the rivers, the barbarians, even as had the 
Romans, builded a bridge. But, unlike the Romans, as we 
have seen, the barbarians remained, and, as years rolled on, 
there grew up about the bridge-head a village, which, in the 
tongue of the north, was called Innsbruck. (The Bridge of 
the Inn.) 

Innsbruck it is to-day. Spreading out from the bridge- 
head in a fan shape over the fertile mountain valley; its white- 
walled houses and red-tiled roofs, with here and there a bell- 
capped church tower, set against a perpetual background of 
mountain fir; the Inn and the lesser Sill—bits of the un- 
fathomed blue of the sky—winding hither and thither. A 
glorious scene, bathed in the brilliant Alpine sunlight, a sun- 
light that seems to radiate from the snow-capped tops of the 
guardian mountain heights. This is Innsbruck, capital of the 

Austrian crownland of Tyrol. 
Thus it appears to us from 
the windows of the Verona ex- 
press, ascending the winding 
valley of the Inn from Bavarian 
Rosenheim. We wanted “a 
night of it” we went to Munich, 
but for “the morning after” we 
come to Innsbruck. That dark 
gray taste and heavy throbbing 
head—souvenirs of the Hofbrau 
Haus and Café Luitpold—van- 
ish before the magic of Tyro- 
lean atmosphere. 
We curb our desire for the 
6: plains of Lombardy; forget Ve- 
rona and Florence, Venice and 
the Adriatic—for a few hours, at least. Cook has provided a 
stop-over privilege. We must not miss the opportunity. We 
alight at the provincial Bahnhof, step out into the broad Bahn 
Strasse and gaze into the sparkling waters of the Vereingungs 
fountain, commemorating the union of the suburbs of Wilten 
and Pradl with Innsbruck. A noble shaft, resting in a spa- 
cious basin, surrounded by heroic groups in marble and sur- 
mounted by a winged figure in bronze. 

But come, we must hurry on. Our time is limited and 
we have much to see. We turn to the right, pass the usual 
monotony of “station hotels” and reach the Rudolph Strasse. 
Again turning to our right we halt, after a few moments, 
tc find ourselves standing in the center of the Margarten 
Platz, with a whole menagerie of dragons and griffins spurt- 
ing water at us, while His Highness, Archduke Rudolph IV 
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gazes complacently 
down at us from 
the top of a red 
marble shaft. Both 
Rudolph and the 
dragons go to make 
up the Rudolph 
fountain, commem- 
orating the five 
hundredth anniver- 
sary of the union 
of Tyrol with Aus- 
tria. We bid fare- 
well to the stoic 
Rudolph, leave the 
dragons to their 
aquatic sport, and, 
after a few min- 
utes’ walk down 
the Landhaus 
Strasse, reach the 
heart of Inns- 
bruck. 

We rub our eyes 
in amazement. Can 
it be that we really are in Tyrol, two thousand feet above the 
sea? The street before us, with its substantial, even pre- 
tentious, buildings, savors of the lowlands and of the west. 
The shops are numerous, spacious and rather elegant. Many, 
indeed, possess the air of Regent Street, with a touch, here 
and there, of the Rue de la Paix. A second glance, however, 
convinces us that we have left both London and Paris far to 
the northwest and that we are undoubtedly in the Austrian 
crownland of Tyrol. 

To the right of us, to the left of us, in fact all about us, 
standing immovable barriers at the head of every street, tower- 
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ing majestically, even menacingly far above the highest house- 
tops, are the mountains. Veritably they are the walls of this 


vast amphitheatre. 
of feet high! Or, are they waves, three thousand feet tidal 
waves about to engulf this Tyrolean isle? 

Aye, indeed, they are waves, titanic billows of a prehistoric 
upheaval, arrested at the moment of breaking by the potent 
hand of an unseen divinity, arrested at the very moment of 
breaking and held thus down through the countless ages, trans- 
formed to immovable stone, wrapped in an unfathomable calm. 
Upon them Nature, the painter, has used his brush with won- 
derful effect. The deep, soft green of the forests of fir, broken 
here and there by the thin, silver bands of cascades and water- 
falls, the white, the immaculate white of the blankets of snow, 
and above all the blue, the deep, deep blue of the Alpine 
heavens! 

We are standing in the Maria-Theresien Strasse, running 
south to the Triumphal Gate of its Hapsburgian namesake and 
continuing as the Leopold Strasse, to the suburbs of Wilten, 
with the snow-capped heights of Berg Isel beyond. To the 
north the Maria-Theresien Strasse narrows into the Herzog- 
Friedrich Strasse, with a curious clash of architectural styles; 
ornate cornices, projecting bays, recessed portals, Gothic 
carvings and Venetian blinds! 

Across the foot of this street nature has dropped a can- 
vas, a canvas that belittles the efforts of Calame. 

In the center, near the base, is a house, a rather common- 
place structure of brick, shabbily covered by crumbling stucco, 
pierced by several heavy arched entrances and numerous 
Venetian blinded windows. Plain, undecorated, indeed quite 
unworthy of comment, but for one thing, one rather curious 
thing—a bay-like structure built out and over the main en- 
trance. A profusely carved balcony in late Gothic, brilliantly, 
grotesquely conceived and executed; supported by two rather 
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slender columns and surmounted by a sloping roof after the 
Italian, covered with gilded copper—the Goldene Dachl. 

History attributes this bit of vanity to Frederick IV, Count 
of Tyrol. Tradition has it that he was cursed with a reputa- 
tion for unliberality not becoming his royal dignity. It was 
to erase this brand of parsimony that he lavished 30,000 ducats 
on the balcony roof. This is man’s contribution to the canvas. 
Vain effort! This is Tyrol, and in brilliancy, nature is su- 
preme. Come to Innsbruck in October and see what a sorry 
showing Count Frederick’s roof makes compared with the be- 
wildering splashes of orange and yellow against a background 
of Alpine fir—nature’s contribution to the canvas. 

Let us turn to the left for a moment, down the bend of 
Herzog-Friedrich Strasse to the venerable hostelry “Goldene 
Adler.” Now, if we are possessed of a retrospective imagina- 
tion, we may call to our vision the spirits of Goethe and Heine 
and other distinguished guests of long ago. Perhaps we may 
even behold the patriot Hofer, standing at the open window of 
the tavern, addressing a surging mass of townfolk. But come, 
enough of reverie! We rub our eyes, take one glance at the 
ultra-blue waters of the Inn—a bit of the sky brought to earth, 
gliding silently, swiftly between the broad stone arches of the 
bridge, on and beyond through the fertile valley, converging 
among a mass of purple and yellows on the northeastern hori- 
zon, permanent bits of rainbow that conceal its disappearance 
among the Alpine guardians of its devious journey to join the 
Danube. 

Again we turn to the right, by the faded grandeur of the 
Goldene Dachl through the narrow Hofgasse to the Renn- 
platz. We come to a halt. The architectural pride of Inns- 
bruck rises about us. To the left the eighteenth century Hof- 
burg (palace); to the right, the Stadssale, and the Theatre, 
a classic of white marble, set in a mass of green. To the north 
stretches the spacious Hofgarten, green against Alpine blue, 
with the deeper green of the Hottinger forest beyond. 

We now turn completely around to the south. The twelve 
rather slender columns of red marble before us constitute the 
porch of the Hofkirche, or, as it is better known, the Maxi- 
milian kirche, erected 1553-63 in compliance with the wish of 
the famous Hapsburg emperor and standing to-day as the 
greatest monument to the “last knight of the middle ages.” 

Let us cross the red marble porch to the portals of this 
basilica, for basilica it is, in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, built under the direction of Andrea Crivelli, of Trent. 
We gently push open the ancient oaken door and step softly 
o’er the threshold. The flood of brilliant Alpine sunshine that 
entered with us is quickly engulfed in the all-pervading gloom 
as the door, creaking wearily on its sixteenth century hinges, 
swings to with a deeply muffled thud. We have now left the 
twentieth century behind us, and every step forward down 
the dimly lighted nave brings us a decade nearer the Middle 
Ages. We neglect for the present the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, grouped in monuments near the entrance, 
and hasten with awe-muffled tread to the center of the nave, 
to the early sixteenth century, to the tomb of Maximilian. A 
rectangular sarcophagus, thirteen feet long, six feet high, of 
various-colored marbles and surmounted by a colossal figure of 
Maximilian, clothed in the coronation robes of a Holy Roman 
Emperor, kneeling in the posture of prayer, his heroic counte- 
nance directed piously towards the carved marble altar of 
Luigi del Duca dimly visible through the shadows at the far 
end of the nave. 

As soon as we have become accustomed to the soft light of 
sixteenth century stained glass, further softened by four cen- 
turies of Tyrolean dust, let us examine the decorations of the 
sarcophagus. It is entirely surrounded by bas-reliefs begun 
by Bernard and Arnold Abel, of Cologne, and completed by 
Collin, of Mechlin. The reliefs represent events in the life of 
Maximilian, but are virtually a pictorial history of the fifteenth 
century. “Marriage to Mary of Burgundy 1477,” “Taking of 
Arras 1492”—strangely modern it sounds—“Crowning at Rome 
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1486,” “Entry of Padua 1509,” “Taking of Milan 1512,” “Meet- 
ing with Henry VIII of England 1513;” and eighteen others. 
A century perpetuated in stone. 

But now we have become completely assimilated to the 
fifteenth century haze and our gaze penetrates even beyond 
the aisles to the spaces between the forest of columns support- 
ing the heavens of the nave. As we gaze into the shadows of 
that Gothic forest we startle, we back cautiously against the 
gilded screen of the tomb and gaze open-mouthed before us. 
We saw no one follow us into the church; the ancient oaken 
door has not since creaked on its sixteenth century hinges, but 
we are not alone. There is no mistaking it. Standing silently 
between the columns are people, numerous people. Their at 
first shadowy outlines are now plainly visible. People, but 
strangely silent and motionless people, motionless, suspiciously 
motionless. We muster our courage and advance. They move 
not. We approach the man nearest us. We again step back 
in surprise. We are face to face with none other than Arthur 
of England, Arthur of the Round Table! He has not spoken, 
but an inscription on the marble pedestal beneath him betrays 
his identity. Tall, heroic, knightly, clothed in the armor of a 
Crusader, every inch a hero, but silent, silent as the grave. 
We pass softly down the aisle, Rudolph of Hapsburg, Theo- 
doric, King of Ostrogoths, Philip the Fair of Spain, Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, Frederick IV of Tyrol, Clovis of France, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, the Crusader, and others. Fourteen in 
all they stand, facing the tomb in silent rows in seven on either 
side of the nave. Silent royalty in bronze, the flower of medi- 
geval Europe, the glory of mythology, united as guardians at 
the empty tomb of the “Last Knight of the Middle Ages.” 

Empty? Ah, yes, for this Tyrolean sepulchre was con- 
structed in the years following Maximilian’s death, and, pend- 
ing its completion, he was interred in the chapel of the castle 
at Wiener Neustadt, far across the mountains to the northeast. 
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This tomb at Innsbruck was finished centuries ago, and the 
royal assemblage of guardians have long been gathered at the 
waiting sarcophagus. So they have waited through the cen- 
turies, silently, patiently, but knightly to this very day. 

At the beginning of the right aisle is a staircase leading 
to the Silver Chapel, so named from a silver statue of the 
Virgin deposited there, and also containing the tombs (oc- 
cupied) of Archduke Ferdinand II and Philippina, his first 
wife. Another company in bronze are here assembled, heroic 
personages of the romantic past. Thedobert, who fell at Cha- 
lone; Richard Coeur de Lion, and the immortal Roland. 

We retrace our steps, up through the centuries, pausing 
for a moment at the beginning of the nineteenth at the tomb 
of Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolean patriot, shot at Mantua, and 
those of his compatriots, Speckbacher and the Capuchin monk 
Haspinger; silent witnesses all to the valor of a race welded 
from the stock of the nations and cradled in this amphitheatre 
of the Inn. 

We again press against the ancient oak. The fifteenth 
century hinges creak even more wearily than before; we cross 
the threshold back into the twentieth century once more as 
the door closes slowly on the musty past. 

The snow-capped peaks of Brandjoch and Frau Hitt gleam 
whiter than before over the gold and green of the Hottinger 
forest, as we turn reluctantly to the left, past the University, 
past the handsome Renaissance Museum, again brushing the 
dragons and griffins in the Rudolph fountain, back down the 
Bahn Strasse to the depot, where the afternoon train stands 
puffing heavily, preparatory to resuming its up-grade climb. 

Slowly we withdraw from the valley of the Inn, follow- 
ing the tortuous bed of the Sill. Retreating before the ap- 
proach of nightfall, even as the Romans retreated before the 
advance of the Goths, we enter the fir-clothed Brenner Pass, 
ascending to the cloud-wrapped heights above Bozen, then 
down and beyond to the sun-kissed plains of Italy. 


Hope 


By Frank N. Thompson 


Y bark still drifts on seas of thought, 
M My rudder, sail, and compass gone, 
My every effort spent for naught 
To stem the tide that bears me on. 
Before me lie the shoals of doubt, 
Around me break the waves of fear; 
And all the heavens round about 
Seem veiled in mists so dense and drear. 
My soul in anguish cries to thee, 
“O Pilot, guide me safely on.” 
I look, and in the distance see 
A stately ship—the mist is gone. 
A ship, full-rigged, all sails unfurled, 
And at the helm the Master stands. 
The fate of all the countless worlds 
He holds within His wondrous hands; 
And so whate’er my fate may be, 
Where’er in doubt and fear I grope, 
I knew that somewhere on the sea 
There sails a ship whose name is Hope. 















Ernest Poole 


Author of “ The Harbor,’ One of the More Significant Novels of the Year 


a HE HARBOR contains such a multitude of intimate mem- 
ories of a childhood spent around the East River docks 

that many readers have taken ‘it for granted that the 
story is largely autobiographical. But this is by no means the 
case. Ernest Pcole was born in Chicago in 1880, and it was 
not until after his graduation from Princeton in 1902 that 
he came to New York to live. 

He had already decided to write, and having been vaguely 
interested while in college in the big movements of social re- 
form, and more especially in the vivid human accounts of East 
Side life by Jacob Riis and others, he went, on coming to New 
York, to the University Settlement to live—on the corner of 
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Ernest Poole 


In a German Army Automobile 


Rivington and Eldridge Streets in the heart of the teeming 
lower East Side, where people were packed in, some three 
thousand to the block, the most densely populated square mile 
on the face of the earth. This was at the time of the Seth Low 
administration, when, as some writer has said, “the city was 
groaning under the weight of an unaccustomed purity.” Re- 
form was rampant, and Tammany Hall was fighting hard. 
Mr. Poole came into a stimulating circle of men who have since 
become widely known in Radical circles; among them Graham 
Stokes, Robert Hunter, Walter Weyl, LeRoy Scott, Arthur 
Bullard (Albert Edwards) and William English Walling. 

Mr. Poole’s first interest was in connection with the Child 
Labor Laws, which were then in process of being enacted. For 
his special work he chose the boys on the street—newsboys, 
messengers and bootblacks, and for months he studied at first 
hand hundreds of small urchins who, having cut loose entirely 
from their tenement homes, had become the irresponsible Arabs 
of the city street, sleeping out at night around Newspaper 
Row. The work of the messenger boys took them into China- 
town. Mr. Poole made the acquaintance of the local under- 
taker there and went with him into many hidden dives, where 
he often found boys of twelve or thirteen already addicted to 
the opium habit. From the material gathered here he wrote 
articles which appeared in “Collier’s,” “McClure’s” and else- 
where that winter, and helped in rousing the public to these 
hitherto neglected forms of child labor. 

In the spring he joined a committee which was then 
starting a crusade for the prevention of tuberculosis. From 
the New York Health Department he learned which block in 
the city was the greatest stronghold of the great white plague 
—“the Long Block” it was called then—on Cherry Street not 
far from Brooklyn Bridge. He re-christened it “the Lung 
Block,” a name by which it soon became well-known. Here 


he spent six weeks, taking the Health Department record of 
every house and every room, and gathering material to change 
each bare record into a story of human life. He wrote the 
histories of some of the worst of these germ-infested rooms, 
into which family after family had come through the years 
only to be infected with tuberculosis. From each of these 
families the room had taken its toll of victims. In one rotten 
old tenement house alone there had been sixty-one deaths from 
tuberculosis. 

Scores of rooms were only closets without light or air. 
There were over three hundred thousand such rooms in New 
York City at that time. 

In the next year he grew interested in trades union activi- 
ties, not only in New York in the sweat shops and down on 
the docks, but also in Chicago, where he worked for some 
weeks with a man in one of the Teamster Unions there, an 
insurgent in trades union affairs who, at the risk of his life, 
was trying to clean the grafters out of the teamster organiza- 
tion. For about two years Mr. Poole wrote short stories and 
magazine articles on strikes and other phases of the widening 
labor rebellion. 

Then came the great strike in the Chicago stock yards. 
Going there at first as correspondent for “The Outlook,” Mr. 
Poole stayed on as volunteer press agent for the union, living 
in a room up over a feed store next to union headquarters, just 
on the edge of the stock yards. Here for some six weeks in 
August and September he had a chance to study a great strike 
at first hand, and it was largely from this experience that he 
drew his material for the strike on the docks described in The 
Harbor. Toward the end of his stay in Packingtown he was 
joined by Mr. Upton Sinclair, who had come to gather material 
for The Jungle. 

In the winter of 1905, during the Russian-Japanese war, 
the Russian revolutionists, seeing their chance, gathered their 
forces for a revolution. Mr. Poole was sent over by “The Out- 
look.” From various sympathizers both in New York and 
Paris he took with him money to aid the revolutionists. In 
Petersburg this gave him access quickly to their work. He 
watched their activities and had many exciting experiences. 
One of these was the discovery that his traveling companion 
on a trip through Southern Russia was in reality a secret agent 
working for the Japanese, whose real mission in Russia was to 
find out whether the revolutionists down in the Caucasian 
mountains would accept some eighty thousand rifles as free 
gifts from the Japanese to use in revolt against the Czar. The 
guns were to be brought through the Suez Canal up to the 
Black Sea and landed along the mountainous coast of the 
Caucasus in small boats at night. The mission failed, for 
the revolutionist leaders in the mountains, much as they hated 
the government of the Czar, were unwilling to take advantage 
of this offer from Japan. In the meantime, the American 
and his colleague had been arrested in a small mountain town 
and taken to Tiflis, where all their papers were searched by 
the police. In the next two days a drive of one hundred and 
sixty miles up over one of the great mountain passes took 
them out of the Caucasus. And after other adventures Mr. 
Poole at last reached London. 

About a year after his trip to Russia Mr. Poole married 
and went to live in the old Greenwich village section of New 
York. Here he continued to write articles and short fiction 
for the magazines. Later he began writing for the theater. 
In the next few years he had two plays produced in New York, 
None So Blind, and later, A Man’s Friends—the latter arousing 
much favorable comment and meeting with some measure of 
success. 
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The Harbor is the result of nearly two years of work. 
Written, and written again—this is its history. It is a pic- 
ture of life as its author has seen it, at first hand, though he 
protests that the characters are in no instances drawn abso- 
lutely from people whom he has met. Each individual is, in 
other words, a composite. 

Following the delivery of the completed manuscript of 
The Harbor to his publisher last autumn, Mr. Poole set out 
for Europe. He spent his time mainly in Germany, in Berlin 
and also along the Western front. He was in the front line 
trenches in the north of France, and he was struck with the 
change which this intimate contact with soldiers and conditions 
on the firing-line had made in his ideas on war. 

“If one goes to the firing-line,” he said in a recent inter- 
view, “with a single idea that war is hell, it will be quickly 
shattered. If all were horror, mud and drudgery one might 
reasonably hope that this war will be the last. But it is not 
all horror, and your mind becomes confused by the mixture of 
good and evil. Every thinking man I met over there seemed 
to be standing with his back to the world he had known and 
to be staring off into one all new. And in this new world there 


is not only butchery, tyranny and hatred, there is, too, among 
the soldiers a real spirit of mutual aid, of brotherhood, and 
deeper still, you feel everywhere around you the presence of 
men by tens of thousands who have stood for weeks and even 
months in ice-cold water and mud to their knees—men giving 
up their lives for what they at least think a great idea. And 
this feeling of sacrifice slowly forces itself on your mind as 
being very nearly the greatest experience of your life. For 
neither you yourself nor any of these average men can boast 
of any such sacrifice in your regular humdrum life of peace. 
A foolish, senseless sacrifice? Yes indeed! But it is sacrifice 
nevertheless, and courage and unselfishness, and for that reason 
I came away feeling that these millions of plain, average men, 
when they get through, will look back on war, not with shame 
and disgust at its butchery, but with pride in its other side—I 
mean the power it can exert over millions of average men, 
calling them out of their little ruts to give their lives for an 
ideal. That is why I hate war more than ever before. Because 
it is less ugly, it is the more a menace. Because it can inspire 
men it is the more likely to endure.” 


Norman Angell 


An Interpretation 


By George W. Nasmyth 
Of the World Peace Foundation 


Nai ANGELL is a mystic disguised as a ration- 


alist,” said one of his friends who had been trained 

as a Jesuit in his boyhood. “In appearance he is 
applying the clear, cold light of rational, scientific methods to 
certain economic and moral problems of international re!a- 
tionship. In reality, behind his destructive criticism of old 
political and international doctrines, he is building up a great 
constructive theory of human relationships.” 

It is this idealism and warm human interest, as much as 
his unusual intellectual gifts, which constitutes the secret of 
Norman Angell’s power. His mental gifts are more striking 
and better known to the world. As one of his reviewers said, 
“Mr. Angell has a mind like an edged blade, but he uses it 
like a scientist, and not like a crusader. He is not a propa- 
gandist; he is an elucidator. His book is not a plea; it is a 
demonstration.” But this intellectual power alone does not 
suffice to explain his wonderful power of attracting disciples 
—not indeed of his doctrines (against this he would protest 
most energetically), but of his rational and scientific methods. 

It is his qualities of deep human sympathy, his idealism 
and his prophetic vision of a reconstructed human society, his 
power of sharing this vision and stimulating others to pro- 
ductive intellectual labor that explains, for example, his irre- 
sistible attraction for university students, perhaps the most 
idealistic group of young men who can be found anywhere in 
the world. Personally I know several universities’ students 
who have changed the entire course of their life after coming 
into contact with Norman Angell’s spirit and who are devoting 
all their energies to bringing about the intellectual revolution 
which must precede social reconstruction. 

To know Norman Angell at his best one should see him 
surrounded by a group of university students at one of the 
conferences which he holds each summer. I remember espe- 
cially the conference held in the summer of 1914 at Old Jor- 
dans, the home of William Penn in England, and attended by 
sixty or seven*y students from Oxford, Cambridge, Man- 


chester and the other British universities, from Germany, 
France and North and South America. 

If the spirit of William Penn had revisited his old Eng- 
lish home in Beaconsfield any evening in July of last year and 
had, in accordance with his usual custom, taken a lantern and 
gone down to see if the horses and cows were secure in the 
old barn, he would have come upon a surprising scene. In the 
place where the stalls had been he would have seen, standing 
out from the black shadows cast by the lanterns hanging from 
the o'd rafters, a crescent of eager young faces listening in- 
tently to a discus- 
sion of international 
questions. It would 
have _ rejoiced his 
heart to find that 
these men were dis- 
cussing problems of 
war and peace and 
to learn that after 
so many hundred 
years the old 
Quaker doctrine of 
the futility of physi- 
cal coercion and of 
aggression were in 
process of winning 
the whole world. He 
would have seen in 
Norman Angell’s 
Summer School of 
International Polity 
one more illustration 
of the irresistible 
power of ideas in 
shaping the destines 


of men. Norman Angell 














For a fortnight each summer these university men eat 
and live and talk with Norman Angell as the disciples of Plato 
and Socrates gathered around their masters in the academic 
groves of Athens. In these conferences Norman Angell is at 
his best. Like a great surgeon surrounded by his students, he 
skilfully analyzes the ills of society, explaining the elements 
of the anatomy of the great social structure and pointing out 
the methods for healing by attacking the great social diseases 
at their roots in a false social philosophy. At each of the 
morning sessions a “corpse” is provided for dissection. One 
morning it is the Secretary of the Navy League; at another 
time it is a representative of the National Service League who 
kindly offers his arguments as laboratory material. The young 
practitioners of a new science are exhorted to consider these 
obliging gentlemen in turn as a corpse and as a patient to 
be cured (a very difficult thing in the case of the robust, good- 
natured Secretary of the Navy League), or to oppose him 
alternately as a rascally person who is trying to mislead an 
imaginary audience of five thousand and as a gentleman, 
honest but stupidly misguided. But whether it is in these 
morning sessions of social surgery or in the afternoon sessions, 
devoted to heart-searchings on the questions of organization 
and propaganda for an enlightened public opinion on inter- 
national questions, or the evening sessions, devoted to the great 
constructive elements of the pacifist movement, it is the per- 
sonality of the leader, the deep sincerity and simplicity of his 
nature, his never-failing vision of the essential realities, his 
sympathy and passionate love for humanity, never expressed 
in words, but always felt throbbing beneath his most ration- 
alistic arguments, which constitute the great outstanding 
impression. 

It is the personal devotion of these young men from all 
parts of the world which furnishes the most convincing reply 
to the charge of his opponents that the Norman Angell appeal 
is a sordid one; that it places the case against war on the 
lower plane of material consideration instead of the higher 
plane of the moral issue. You could not get sixty young men 
from the universities, seeking the opportunity to make their 
lives count most for their country and for humanity, to throw 
themselves heart and soul into a movement like this unless it 
appeals to highest, noblest motives in human nature. He does, 
indeed, emphasize the economic arguments, but chiefly because 
he believes that the economic welfare of a nation, while more 
susceptible of scientific treatment than the moral case against 
war, is the basis of and must in the last analysis coincide with 
the highest morality. 

“Bread is not only grain,” he said one time in reply to 
the charge that economic arguments were sordid, “bread means 
the laughter of little children and the dignity of motherhood. 
By a marvellous process of vital chemistry it may be trans- 
formed into a novel of Tolstoi’s or a sonata of Beethoven’s.” 

Possibly no writer since Darwin has suffered so greatly 
from misrepresentation and distortion of his ideas as Nor- 
man Angell. The thesis of the book is indeed startling. Mr. 
Floyd Dell, of the Chicago “Evening Post,” summed up the 
impression which The Great Illusion makes upon the reader 
as follows: 


“The book, being read, does not simply satisfy curiosity: 
it disturbs and amazes. It is not, as one would expect, a 
striking expression of some familiar objections to war. It is 
instead—it appears to be—a new contribution to thought, a 
revolutionary work of the first importance, a complete shatter- 
ing of conventional ideas about international politics; some- 
thing corresponding to the epoch-making ‘Origin of Species’ in 
the realm of biology. 

“All of this it appears to be. One says ‘appears’ not be- 
cause the book fails completely to convince, but because it 
convinces so fully. The paradox is so perfect there must be 
something wrong about it! .. . 

“At first glance the statement which forms the basis of 
the book looks rather absurd; but before it is finished it seems 
a self-evident proposition. 

“There is subiect-matter here for ironic contemplation. 
Mr. Angell gives the reader no chance to imagine that these 
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things ‘just happened.’ 
had to happen. 


* * * * * * * 


“One returns again and again to the arguments, looking to 
find some fallacy in them. Not finding it, one stares wonder- 
ingly ahead into the future, where the book seems to cast its 
portentous shadow.” 


He shows why they happened and 


While there is general agreement as to the revolution- 
ary character of the book there is the widest diversion of 
opinion as to just what its revolutionary thesis is. One of the 
most widespread misunderstandings in regard to the work 
consists in the belief that it attempts to prove that war is 
impossible. How this impression could arise it is difficult to 
say, but certainly no one can hold it who has read the first 
paragraph of The Great Illusion, in which Norman Angell 
predicts definitely that the insane armament competition of 
the European nations could not continue indefinitely, but must 
lead to a terrible war if the ideas current in the minds of men 
continued to be dominant. The author did, indeed, set about 
to change these ideas and made almost incredible headway. In 
1913 Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s paper, “The New Statesman,” 
remarked that the new movement in European political 
thought, introduced by Norman Angell, was “one of the most 
important movements of our time,” and added: 


“It is only four years since Mr. Angell’s pamphlet, ‘Eu- 
rope’s Optical Illusion,’ was published, a work as unimposing 
in form as it was daring in expression. For a time nothing 
was heard of it in public, but many of us will remember the 
curious way in which reports of its contents and of the effect 
it was having upon eminent people filtered through from all 
kinds of odd quarters. The whispers grew gradually in strength 
until they had swelled into something like a roar; ‘The Great 
Illusion’ was issued and ‘Norman Angellism’ suddenly becar._ 
one of the principal topics of discussion amongst politicians 
and journalists all over Europe. . . . and now, after only 
four years, organizations responding to his stimulus are spring- 
ing up all over the country.” 


Not only in England did the movement take root. It 
produced a great sensation in the German universities, lead- 
ing: indeed almost to riots at the universities of Berlin and 
Gottingen on the occasion of Mr. Norman Angell’s visit to 
Germany on a lecture tour in 1913. He became the most 
widely read of all writers treating of international politics. 
His books were translated into somewhat twenty-five lan- 
guages. It could be plainly seen that the leaven was per- 
meating all the strata of intellectual thought, and then, just 
as the inertia and opposition of the old ideas of classic diplo- 
macy began to give way before the impact of the new ideas, 
just at this moment somebody threw a match into the powder 
magazine of Europe and civilization broke down, as Norman 
Angell predicted it would unless the wrong ideas dominant 
in the minds of men could be changed in time. The essential 
soundness of the central thesis of The Great Illusion is proved 
by the fact that a careful re-reading of the book since the 
war began brings to light nothing that rings false or is in 
contradiction with the facts. No new edition of the book has 
been necessary since the beginning of the war, and more copies 
have been bought and read and more press notices have ap- 
peared on the book since the first of last August than ever 
before and that during the past winter more than a score of 
International Polity Clubs have been formed in the American 
universities to study the problems of war and peace along the 
lines laid down in The Great Illusion. 

What, then, is the essential thesis of The Great Illusion? 
It is not that war is impossible. In fact, as we have seen 
above, the author predicts that war would be the result of the 
old ideas. A common statement of the thesis is that war does 
not pay, but in modern times, on account of the economic 
interdependence of the nations, even the victor must lose more 
than he can possibly gain from a successful war. As far as 
it goes this is a true statement, and is made chiefly by those 
who have only read Part I of The Great Illusion on “The Eco- 
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nomic Case for War,” but has not had the patience or the 
persistence or the time to read Part II on “The Moral Case 
for War.” The thesis of the book is foreshadowed in the 
sub-title, The Great Illusion: A Study of the Relations of 
Military Power to National Advantage, and may be stated as 
follows: 

Military force is futile, in our modern interdependent 
world, to advance those ends, economic, social and moral, for 
which men strive. 

To understand this thesis fully it is necessary to take into 
account the further fact that Norman Angell divides all mili- 
tary force, as Cesar divided all Gaul, into three parts. 

1. Military force used for attack—aggression. 

2. Military force used to neutralize attack—defense. 

3. Military force used to prevent attack—police force. 

It is the first of these kinds of force—aggression—that 
Norman Angell demonstrates to be futile, and this is indeed 
all that is necessary to be demonstrated, for if the motive for 
aggression should disappear the danger of attack and the 
necessity for defense would disappear also, and even police 
force would be reduced to a minimum. Shortly after the be- 
ginning of the war the “New York World” (September 13, 
1914) said of the bearing of Mr. Angell’s thesis of futility of 
force on the present war: 


“Who will ‘win’ in the present war? Who will lose? And 
just what will they win and lose? Will Germany be ‘de- 
stroyed?’ Will England be ‘wiped out?’ Will any of these 
countries ‘lose’ their colonies? And if so, what loss will it 
involve? 

“These questions were all answered about four years ago 
in a way that made Norman Angell immediately famous. To- 
day, by virtue of those answers, he is in the minds of thou- 
ane of very keen thinkers a towering figure in international 
affairs. 


Angell 


From the point of view of the technique of a literary 
artist Norman Angell’s style is most interesting. One of the 
secrets of the success of his style lies in the use of concrete 
illustrations as a method of making clear abstract principles. 
It was a book by the great English rationalist, J. M. Robert- 
son, “Letters on Reasoning,” which first taught him the value 
of his methods, he told me once, and started him on the road 
which resulted in the writing of The Great Illusion. Wherever 
possible he starts from the concrete question, which is in the 
minds of men ready to be crystalized, and leads out from this 
concrete question to the fundamental principles of philosophi- 
cal reasoning which are involved. I remember how, with all 
the keen delight of a literary artist, he called my attention to 
the process of the democratization of diplomacy as illustrated 
in the cry of a newsboy on Broadway, “Extry! 
he’ll quit.” 

When I submitted to him for criticism and suggestion the 
program of a Conference on International Relations, which I 
was arranging at Cornell University last June, he replaced 
my academic titles of lectures on “The Fundamentals of In- 
ternational Law” by such concrete questions as “Has Inter- 
national Law Failed?” and “For What Law of the Sea Should 
America Stand?” Similarly, a series of lectures on “The 
Theory of International Trade” and “Economic Interdepend- 
ence” became metamorphosed into such titles as “Is This War 
a Struggle for Trade?” “Does Germany Need Colonies?” “Is 
Germany’s Fight a Struggle for Existence?” and “America 
and the International Credit System,” with an increase of 
vividness and interest which can readily be imagined. 

To this power of dealing with abstract questions of po- 
litical and economic theory in terms of concrete illustrations 
from everyday life, Norman Angell adds a wonderful power 
of sympathy, which enables him to put himself in the other 
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man’s place, to express an opponent’s point of view better 
than the opponent himself can express it, and often to drag out 
into the light half-formed, hazy, intuitional prejudices and 
arriéres pensées which his opponent himself cannot put into 
words. It is this power of sympathetic interpretation which 
wins for him the confidence of his opponents and of men of 
all types of mind since each is convinced that Norman Angell 
understands perfectly his own point of view and brings to 
it a sympathetic appreciation. This, I think, is the real ex- 
planation of the universality of his appeal. Combined with 
the attractiveness of his style and the power of concrete illus- 
tration has resulted not only in his reaching a wide public 
and becoming “popular,” but also in the unusual result that 
the real depth and originality of his subject-matter appeals 
also to specialists of the intricate and difficult subjects with 
which he deals. Thus, speaking of an address delivered before 
the Institute of Bankers of Great Britain on “The Influence 
of Credit on International Relations,” the Journal of that 
Institute declared it to be 


“One of the most brilliant contributions to the literature 
of international political relations which has appeared for a 
very long time. Whether or not the reader agrees with all 
the conclusions, he cannot but admire the cogency of the rea- 
soning and will be forced to admit that on many points the 
writer’s arguments are irresistible.” 


In Norman Angell’s later book on Arms and Industry: A 
Study of the Foundations of International Polity and America 
and the New World State, the more constructive aspects of 
his work stand out clearly. These later books do not have the 
wealth of concrete illustrations which characterize The Great 
Illusion. This is due partly to the nature of the subject, since 
the outlining of a constructive plan for the future does not 
lend itself so well to the illustrations from history as did his 
destructive criticism of the outworn theories of European 
statecraft. It is due also partly to the fact that the interest 
in international relations, created by his earlier work, has 
enabled him to take for granted a knowledge of some of the 


elements of his subjects and emphasize the philosophical 
aspects of international relations in his later book. 

In his intellectual antecedents Norman Angell is related 
most closely to Cobden and Bright. He has also been greatly 
influenced by the Russian sociologist, Novikow, and the modern 
French pacifist school, to which Novikow belonged, by virtue 
of the fact that he wrote all his books in French. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this school is not its stress upon the 
economic side of the problems, as many have supposed, but its 
analytical and rational method, testing every statement by 
the touchstone of concrete reality. 

It is this scientific method, applied to a field which has 
hitherto been governed, not by science, but by tradition and 
precedents, that characterizes the work and the study of the 
group of young men who have gathered around Norman Angell 
and who will be heard from in the future. The great out- 
standing impression, which one gains from coming in con- 
tact with the young men in a conference or in the universities, 
is the catholicity of the Norman Angell thesis. 

As the great principles of social evolution take form more 
clearly in the group of students from all countries who are 
working with him; as the possibility emerges of replacing the 
idea of conflict by the idea of codperation as the foundation 
of human society, and as the consequences of the intellectual 
revolution which will demonstrate the futility of force and 
establish the true methods of obtaining the objects for which 
men strive become more thoroughly understood, the convic- 
tion grows upon everyone that we have here the unifying 
thesis of all social progress. It is through this group of stu- 
dents that one finds the best interpretation of Norman Angell’s 
passionate love for humanity, his deep religious nature, and 
his finely sensitive character. Yet with all this power of 
idealism there is no trace of Utopian dreamers or visionaries 
among his followers. One finds only a group of intensely 
earnest young men dealing with the facts and realities of 
present-day life and strengthened for every sacrifice which 
may be necessary by the conviction that they engaged in the 
great constructive movement of modern history. 





































































































































































































Cramps Shipyard 


By Julia 


RAMP’S SHIP YARD is so well known that facts and 

C figures can hardly add to its prestige. It is a name to 

conjure with in the innermost circles of shipbuilding 

craft and it bears the same relation to the small shipbuilding 

establishments that royalty bears to the commoner. Yet it 

lifted the crown and secured it in true Napoleonic fashion by 

the might of superiority, emerging from obscurity in the same 

meteoric manner that characterized the Emperor of All the 
French. 

In order to found a ship and engine establishment of the 
first class at the present day, to organize it properly and to 
equip it fully, a sum of money running into the millions would 
be needed. The shipbuilding yard that William Cramp started 
in 1830 bore but faint resemblance to the plant of to-day, and 
the capital required then was the comparatively small amount 
necessary for the construction of sheds, for the building of 
slips, the erecting of saw-mills, and either the buying or the 
renting of a water frontage on the Delaware River. Wood 
was still the only material for the construction of ships, and 
sails were the chief agency of propulsion. The art of naval 
architecture was a requisite then as now, but compared with 
the art of the present generation it must have been very much 
what an outline drawing would be to one with the most elabor- 
ate and minute details. 

Success is compounded of many things. And sometimes it 
buds and blooms with favoring skies and tempered winds, and 
sometimes it appears to require forcing and fostering and 
watering with tears. The development of Philadelphia as a 
commercial center was largely due to the favorable phy- 
sical conditions of its geographical position, placed as it is 
between two rivers. But the intelligence of a community is 


one of the chief elements in progress of this kind, as are also its 


ideals. Whereas in many of the other colonies the dominating 
class was aristocratic in its birth and consequently in its 
standards of living, the province of Pennsylvania was settled 
chiefly by sturdy burghers who engaged in the humblest trades, 
and the names that were painted over the shops in the early 
days of Philadelphia’s history are the names now prominent 
in the city’s directory and social registers. 

Even prior to the Revolution societies were formed that 
were devoted to fostering manufacturing enterprises, and the 
steadfast qualities that were part of the Quaker character, 
persistent, perhaps, more than brilliant, had much to do with 
the general prosperity. Shipbuilding was one of the very 
first of these enterprises. The settlers began to build ships 
almost as soon as the colony was founded. In 1683, a man 
named William West began to operate a ship yard at the 
foot of Vine Street, and Penn wrote back to England jubilantly, 
“some vessels have been built here and many boats.” This 
first yard was followed so quickly by others that ships were 
soon being built in yards that ran all the way from Market 
te Callowhill Street. 

By 1698 the wharves and other facilities for receiving 
and discharging and storing merchandise, for loading and 
unloading, building and repairing ships, were so numerous that 
an English visitor thought them worthy of a chapter in the 
beok of travels he was writing. He was especially interested 
in a curious and commodious dock with a drawbridge to it, 
“for the convenient reception of vessels, where have been 
built some ships of two or three tons each.” No doubt the 
virgin forests of the province were a tremendous incentive 
tc the industry, for the same traveler speaks of the colonists 
having “very stately oaks to build ships with, some of which 
are between fifty and sixty feet long, and clear of knots, being 
very straight and well grained.” The rope makers, with their 
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peculiar and extensive ropewalks, also excited his interest and 
admiration. Later, the increasing commerce with other ports 
made it necessary to develop the water front for its demands, 
and the yards and ropewalks were gradually moved northwards. 

A history of Philadelphia, published as long ago as 1800, 
eulogizes the citizens and rhapsodises about the city’s great- 
ness in the language of the day. “It has in this short time 
been raised, as it were, by magic power, to the eminence of an 
opulent city, famous for its trade and commerce, crowded in 
its port with vessels of its own producing, and visited by 
others from all parts of the world.” 

Barques and brigs were built for Philadelphia merchants, 
but the majority of the vessels were built for English and 
Irish merchants. For many of these vessels figure-heads were 
designed and made by a ship’s carver named William Rush, 
who became very famous and is said to have far excelled all 
the other ship’s carvers (as they were called) of his day. He 
introduced the upright figure in the place of the one that rested 
en the water. For a boat called the “William Penn” he de- 
signed a figure that he called the “Indian Trader.” It had 
the Red Man’s features and the Red Man’s garb, and when 
the boat reached London it was viewed by all the people inter- 
ested in such things, pronounced a masterpiece, and eventually 
brought William Rush many foreign orders. Another figure- 
head, the “River God,” designed for the ship “Ganges,” is 
reported as having excited the same admiration and great 
wonder in the Hindus when the boat lay in an eastern port. 

At one time there were over one hundred ship yards on 
the Delaware River, although they were not all of first import- 
ance as such things were then rated. Yet they all added in 
some proportion to the general prosperity of the town and they 
must have added much to its busy appearance. Now they have 
nearly all been eliminated. When William Cramp built his 
ship yard there were twelve other yards still in existence and 
now there is only one other left. In 1830 there were one hun- 
dred men employed to work in the yard; eight thousand is the 
approximate number at the present writing, and eighty-four 
thousand dollars the amount of money paid each week for labor. 
The net earnings were rated at something considerably over 
eight million dollars for the year ending April 30, 1914. 

William Cramp was of German descent, the name being 
originally Krampf. He was educated in the public schools, 
served as an apprentice to a ship-builder and worked for sev- 
eral years as a journeyman ship carpenter before he started 
an individual business enterprise of his own. For its location 
he chose the Kensington district where he was born, and which 
has become a manufacturing district. He had distinct inven- 
tive capacity, besides being an exceptionally practical person, 
and in a short time his influence in the shipbuilding industry 
of the city became paramount. 

When the Mexican War broke out he was chosen by the 
Government to design surf boats for landing troops at Vera 
Cruz. He both designed and built them and they were some- 
thing of an achievement. During the Civil War he built sev- 
eral ironclads for the United States Navy, notably the “New 
Ironsides,” in 1862, and he afterwards designed and built the 
light-draught monitors used in the Carolina sounds. After the 
war, it was in his yards that ship-building was practically 
revolutionized in this country. No wooden vessels were built 
after 1860. The change from wood to iron and steel meant 
a complete transition in method and means and material, and 
creative qualities of the highest order were required to meet 
the new conditions. William Cramp was fortunate in having 
five sons who followed him in his chosen career, all of whom 
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learned the business in his yards and one of whom became one 
of the most noted naval architects of the country. 

Among the first boats built under the new order of things 
were four first-class steamships for the Philadelphia and Liver- 
pool line. A number of Russian officials who came here at the 
time of the Centennial in 1876 inspected the yards and made 
such enthusiastic reports that the Russian Government 
promptly sent one of its big cruisers over here for repairs and 
improvements. 

In the recent war between Japan and Russia, one of the 
first-class modern battleships of the Russian Navy and one 
of the first-class protected cruisers of the Japanese Navy that 
engaged in action were both built at Cramp’s. When the 
“larger navy” was instituted in this country in 1887, battle- 
ships such as the “Indiana” and the “Alabama” were built at this 
yard, and the cruisers “Columbia,” “Minneapolis” and “Brook- 
lyn.” The destroyed “Maine” was also built here. The con- 
tract for one of the Ottoman cruisers was awarded to them 
also. Cramp’s Ship Yard takes rank now as the greatest 
naval arsenal in the Western Hemisphere. It is the equal of 
any of the yards of foreign countries and superior to all others 
in this country. 

Some of the best-known steam yachts of the country, 
notably the “Corsair,” were designed and constructed at 
Cramp’s. Ocean steamers, steamboats and tugs, first-class 
sailing vessels and clippers may all be included in the list of 
boats built by this firm. The buildings cover more than fifty 
acres and include boiler, machine, blacksmith, joiner and sheet- 
iron shops and bending, black-board, pipe-cutting and ship 
sheds. 

One of the most spectacular objects at the Yards, and one 
that certainly stands in the lime-light where the ordinary 
visitor is concerned, is a huge floating derrick that weighs, it 
is said, one hundred and twenty-five tons. It lifts enormous 
weights and transports them with perfect ease a distance of 
one hundred feet. In its absolute steadiness and the certainty 
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with which it dips and grasps its object, it seems alive, a mons- 
ter chained and forced to servitude. Next to the actual launch- 
ing of a ship, there is nothing to be seen, in this connection, 
that is so interesting or so impressive. 

The launching of a ship is always a thrilling sight, and 
one that can be seen often in the course of the year in Phila- 
delphia. The records show that during the last fifty years 
nearly four hundred have been launched by Cramp’s alone. 
Two of these, the “Wyoming” and the “Arkansas,” built for 
the United States Navy, are the greatest battleships in exist- 
ence. As ships have increased in size, they have decreased in 
number and now only a few are launched each year. Yet even 
so a greater tonnage of steel vessels is built on the Delaware 
River than in all the rest of the United States combined. 

As far back as 1710 Philadelphia has led all the cities of 
the country in everything pertaining to naval architecture. 
Since the advent of the steam era it has also had the first 
place in marine engineering. The shipping interests on the 
Delaware have attained such prominence that it has been 
dubbed the Clyde of America, and it is, in fact, a very fair 
rival to the river in Scotland that has been famous for its 
shipping interests for so many decades. There are twenty 
miles of available water front on the Delaware River, there 
is a thirty-foot channel to the sea, and the possibility of a still 
deeper one. These are natural advantages as far as ship- 
building is concerned, but they are not enough of themselves 
to have given Philadelphia its enviable distinction of possess- 
ing shipping yards such as Cramp’s. The happy circumstance 
that the sons inherited the architectural genius and the busi- 
ness ability of the father has had much to do with placing 
the enterprise on its present basis, just as an estate that is 
entailed may be developed and improved with each generation. 

Cramp’s is so well known abroad that foreign engineers and 
naval architects, prominent globe-trotters, princes and even 
potentates, come to Philadelphia for the purpose of inspecting 
it as a place of world-wide interest. 
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The Storm 


By J ° V odges Yarnall 


UNING their lutes unto the strain 
Of roaring winds and rushing rain 
The Furies now unloosed prepare 


The land to ravage and lay bare. 

From North, from East, from West they come 
With thunder rumbling as a drum. 

Crashing bolts of lightening flare 

Daylight trembles in the air 

Then ’tis gone and darkness folds 

Its dark mantle o’er fields so cold 

Pelting rain falls everywhere 


Soaking every creature’s lair 


But to-morrow it will seem 


Only dew of finest sheen. 

































































































































































































































To California 


With Some Newer Books 


From “ The California Padres ~ 


naturally aroused a widespread interest in California 

and the West. With all Europe in the throes of a 
bloody conflict, the summer tourist has turned of necessity 
toward the sunny land of America’s Golden Gate, and has 
sought diversion and enjoyment among the great trees, the 
world of tropical flowers, and the quaint relics of an earlier 
romantic day that together make California a garden State 
as well as a land of picturesque historic interest. 

The result is that out of the bookcase comes whatever 
there is relating to California, while from off the presses of 
the publishers run sheet after sheet of pleasant description 
and plate after plate of valuable pictures, the two together 
offering information and illumination to the prospective 
traveler and entertaining reading for the stay-at-home. 

The first books to attract attention are naturally those 
which cover the Exposition proper. Of these there are none 
too many, most of them taking the form of pamphlets or 
guide books, more or less hastily put together. 

But one volume that makes an immediate appeal, not only 
for its subject matter, which is full of interest, but particu- 
larly for its artistic get-up and its beautiful illustration, is 
The Art of the Exposition, by Eugen Neuhaus (Paul Elder 
& Co.). This book is attractively bound in heavy art paper 
boards; is printed in excellent, large-sized type, with some 
hundred or more pictures, reproduced from photographs in 
sepia and tipped on full-pages with broad margins top and 
bottom. These pictures show portions of the exquisitely elab- 
orate buildings of the Exposition, reproductions in detail of 
various examples of the many rich sculptures which grace 
these fairy palaces, and sections of mural decoration and 
frieze-work which reveal an unusual combination of talent and 
industry on the part of those responsible for the laying-out, 
ernamentation and housing of the Exposition. 

The author of the book, Mr. Eugen Neuhaus, has divided 
his subject under five heads: “The Architecture,” “The Sculp- 
ture,” “The Color Scheme and the Landscape Gardening,” 
“The Mural Decorations” and “The Illumination.” In each 
of these sections he can find much to talk about, since in every 
department of art the Exposition is unique in artistic im- 
portance as well as in mere beauty. Moreover, there is a 
certain interrelation between the architectural features and 
the sculptural adornments which find a still greater harmonic 
achievement in the lay-out and development of the gardens 
in the interior decorations and the lighting effects, the last 
being so wonderful and so completely unprecedented as to 
deserve a very special comment. 

Mr. Neuhaus provides an informing appendix, and prom- 
ises a companion volume to be called The Galleries of the Ex- 
position, which Mr. Elder will publish almost at once. 

In connection with the Exposition, it is interesting to 
know as much as possible about San Francisco itself. The 
city has a history well worth some serious study; its years 
have been punctuated with dramatic events, unforeseen de- 
velopments, astounding growth. From a picturesque coast 
town it grew into a shabby underworld city with spots of 
brightness here and there and a touch of historic interest in 
its more remote corners; suddenly, it was wiped out as if by 
the hand of heaven, and in its ruins has been builded a new 
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and modern, a clean and better city, fit to be the queen of the 
mighty bay over which the sun so gloriously and so proudly 
sets. 

San Francisco As It Was, As It Is and How to See It is a 
book by Helen Throp Purdy. It is a thorough and com- 
plete consideration of San Francisco’s history and attributes, 
from its earliest days to its present magnificence. The book 
goes into such subjects as the street-car systems, the public 
parks, the restaurants, the theaters, the monuments, and pro- 
vides a full-fledged guide for those who wish to see the city 
without interfering with a consistent interest preserved for 
those who wish merely to read about the city. Mr. Paul Elder 
has made a handsome book of it, in brown and buff, with 
corner views in sepia for nearly every page, and many full- 
page plates of unusual beauty in the manner of printing and 
ef good taste as regards the selection. 

Bohemian San Francisco, by Clarence E. Edwards (Paul 
Elder & Co.) is another book that shows the real San Fran- 
cisco. This work reveals the city to the visitor in a way that 
is at once unconventional and deeply fascinating. It is also a 
book for the epicures and provides table suggestions of real 
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From “ California the Wonderful © 


San Francisco is, however, but one item in the budget of 
good things that form a treat for the traveler to the Pacific 
Coast. The State of California is a rich mine of historic in- 
terest; it is just as much a national Paradise. Therefore, 
books about California, pictures that suggest its beauties and 
charm, are of infinite value, and from an artistic standpoint 
nothing can surpass Romantic California, by Ernest Peixotto 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). The fact that Mr. Peixotto is 
artist as well as author gives his book a unique significance in 
point of descriptive value. His artistic eye spots out the most 
picturesque element in any landscape, and discovers the most 
quaint among the many buildings it surveys. At the same 
time his experience as a seasoned traveler in many lands 
affords him a background from which to draw important and 
interesting comparisons. Also, his instinct as a literary man 
seizes upon associations that enrich his work with anecdote, 
biographical inserts and comments of a personal nature that 
are especially delectable to the intelligent traveler-reader. 
Thus Mr. Peixotto finds Italy nestled among the vine growths 
of California; he dives down into the horrors of the old China- 
town to draw a lesson; he wanders through the Bret Harte 
country, and lingers with a newer group of literary celebrities 
in some of California’s wonderful outdoor dramas. And these 
in addition to impressionistic studies of the missions of the 
Garden State, and the luxuriance of her southern natural 
wealth. With every description he sketches some bit of art, 
natural or otherwise, and these sketches are reproduced by a 
new process to make pictures that are charming in their daint- 
iness of form and their graces of line. 

Side by side with Romantic California we must place 


Calijornia the Wonderful, by Edwin Markham (Hearst’s 
International Library Company). This is a complete 
and authoritative history, richly illustrated, and reveal- 
ing the great Western State through the eyes of a poet 
who loves her. 

Another Californian who has written a history of 
her native State is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. Her Cali- 
fornia: An Intimate History (Harper & Brothers) is a 
work of importance and charm, and carries a story ele- 
ment that makes it as good reading in many places as 
romance itself. 

Two smaller books about California are The Garden 
Book of California, by Belle Sumner Angier (Paul Elder 
& Co.), a book all about California gardens, exquisitely 
illustrated, and Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast, 
a guide-book for scientific travelers (Paul Elder & Co.), 
full of information and excellently pictured. 

The Tourist’s California, by Ruth Kedzie Wood 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a practical little volume designed 
chiefly as a guide. A more condensed work than Bae- 
deker is capable of, convenient in size and excellently 
illustrated from photographs, this little book gives all 
that one needs in the matter of usable information re- 
garding points of interest, railroad rates, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., with much in the way of historic fact 
to provide a working knowledge for those who are actu- 
ally touring the State. 

A book of more general and less practical value is 
The Story of California, by Henry K. Norton (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.). This is a popular history, tracing the ro- 
mance of the State from its Spanish beginnings down 
to the present, and taking up the discovery of gold, the 
consequent boom in the land; the days of the Civil War, 
cnd the development in industries and commerce that 
las marked the passing of the years. 

In connection with historic California a book must 
ke noted significant for its biographical value. This is 
Junipero Serra: The Man and Its Work, by A. H. Fitch 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.). Serra belongs to early Cali- 
fornia, to its days of Spanish occupation, and his work 
as a pioneer is one well worthy study and thought. Per- 
sonally, he is a fascinating figure, a Franciscan monk of noble 
birth, and a man whose memory is an honor to the State. 

Junipero Serra brings us to one of the most interesting 
places in California’s story. This is the period of the old 
Spanish missions, remnants of which still give to the State 
some of its most delightful and lovely portions. 

Quite the handsomest volume on the California missions 
is The Old Spanish Missions of California, by Paul Elder (Paul 
Elder & Co.). In this volume Mr. Elder sketches the story of 
the missions from the beginning, and gives complete descrip- 
tions of them as they now stand. His very entertaining and 
pleasing text is wonderfully enhanced by a large and miscel- 
laneous collection of pictures by various artists, pictures that, 
scattered through many pages, form a gallery of illustration 
valuable in itself far beyond the value which usually attaches 
to such collections. This book is octavo size, richly bound in 
rough gray, with picture inset on cover, and paper of deep gray 
against which the brown tones of the pictures are made won- 
derfully mellow. 

Somewhat more substantial in point of historic value, and 
dealing with the subject from a slightly different angle is The 
California Padres and Their Missions, by J. Smeaton Chase 
and Charles Francis Saunders (Houghton Mifflin Company). In 
this volume the history of the individual fathers in the vari- 
ous famous missions is carefully traced, and all the wealth of 
tradition and legend that centers around the quaint remains 
of these ancient buildings is here assembled in a most ab- 
sorbingly interesting way. The book is illustrated with at- 
tractive pen sketches, full-page half-tones from photographs, 
and a colored frontispiece. 
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A splendid large picture book is The Missions of Cali- 
fornia and the Old Southwest, by Jesse S. Hildrup (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.). There are thirty-five full-nage illustrations 
from photographs, with descriptive matter to explain the 
pictures. 

Those who go to California have a treat in store in the 
fascinating lands through which one must go to reach the 
coast. The End of the Trail, by E. Alexander Powell (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), is a large and important piece of work cover- 
ing the Far West from New Mexico to British Columbia. The 
suggestions in the book show the traveler how to find the “Vir- 
gin West” even in the midst of all the new growth and the 
enormous development of more recent years. The End of the 
Trail opens up unusual charms to the prospective traveler, and 
the book is illustrated with beautiful half-tones. 


There are also a few books of fiction that will add very 
considerably to the pleasure of the California tourist. Among 
these are For the Soul of Rafael, by Marah Ellis Ryan (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), a romance of quaint, old-world charm; Santa 
Lucia, by Mary Austin (Harper & Brothers), a bit of real 
drama in a California setting; Ancestors, Gertrude Atherton’s 
important novel (Harper & Brothers) of Spanish influences 
working through American blood; and Padre Ignacio, by Owen 
Wister, a little story of one of the padres famous in California 
annals. 

These are by no means all the books one might read in 
preparation for a trip to the Pacific Coast, but a glance through 
a few of them and a real consideration of a few will help the 
traveler to enjoy the more the wonders of that luxury-laden 
land. 


Flower Song 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


RING vase and bowl and jardiniere, 
And let me fill them with my flowers: 
See! here are daisies tall and fair, 

Sweet blooms that came from sylvan bowers, 
Some peonies and pansies, too, 

Fern, valley-lilies, mignonette, 
And this shy bit of wondrous blue 

Is just a woodland violet. 


Oh! let me set them all about— 
The pansies there, the lilies here, 
The daisies, on the steps without, 
Their nodding faces bring good cheer; 
The peonies in this old vase, 
Before the mirror. See, they show 
As blushful as a maiden’s face 
When she her lover’s heart would know! 


Now, on the mantel near the door, 
I’ll set the mignonette and fern— 
Oh! here’s a rose dew-sprinkled o’er, 


Whose flaming leaves with love do burn. 
Thy tender hands should be the bowl 

To hold the petals when they fall, 
For each a thought is from my soul, 


And I would have you know them all! 









Elbert Hubbard's Worth asa Writer 


By Leigh Mitchell Hodges 


(The Optimist) 


“Writing is not literature unless it gives to the reader a 

pleasure which arises not only from the things said, but 
from the way in which they are said; and that pleasure is only 
given when the words are carefully or curiously or beauti- 
fully put together in sentences.” 

Basing a verdict on this sane and authoritative definition, 
it seems fair to say that when “Bill” Kaiser”—as “The Fra” 
called him—stilled Elbert Hubbard’s Faber, he removed a con- 
siderable figure from the world-’round table of writers. 

There are extreme Hubbardites who regarded him as the 
foremost literary man of his time. There are anti-Hubbard- 
ites who called him a “literary faker.” 

Both are wrong—and right! 

Certainly none can read his earlier Little Journeys or his 
Man of Sorrows without giving him a seat up front. Quite as 
certainly, at times he used other men’s brains for building 
blocks. So does every writer. This is the architecture of lit- 
erature—no more a crime than reproducing the Pantheon for 
a bank building. 

“Of course, I borrow from great minds that hold out 
purses along the road of Time,” he once said to me, when we 
were talking about the impossibility of avoiding plagiarism. 
“But they hold out these purses for the benefit of humanity, 
and if by investing a bit from one or two I can bring a few 
extra ones under the spell of their blessing, is it larceny?” 

He did not mention the name of Emerson, but I knew he 
had it in mind. For more than any other, he popularized the 
philosophy of the Concord sage. 

And Emerson was a borrower. So is every writer. But 
Hubbard’s writings are in so many ways original, both as to 
thought and expression, that to question his place and power 
as a maker of literature is to admit ignorance or prejudice. 

To begin with, he had that firmest of foundations for a 
literary career—a varied experience. His boyhood—a some- 
what Tom Sawyerish one; his service as a newspaper reporter ; 
his knowledge of factory life, and on top of this, a measure 
of travel in far lands and intercourse with fine minds—these 
provided material for his razor-edge sense of humor, his vo- 
cabulary that set its own bounds and his rare measure of horse 
sense. 

His own conception of literature was eminently sound. 

“It should be the product of the ripened mind,” he wrote; 
“the mind that knows the world of men and which has grappled 
with earth’s problems. Letters should not be a profession in 
itself—to make a business of an art is to degrade it. Litera- 
ture should be the spontaneous output of a mind that has 
known and felt. To work the mine of spirit as a business and 
sift its product for hire is to overwork the vein and palm off 
slag for useful metal.” 

To those who sneeringly may say he “sifted his product 
for hire” one may answer that some of his best writing w*° 
done for advertising purposes. And it might be added that 
the day is coming when the writing of advertising will be 
regarded as a very proper part of any literary man’s work. 

The very fact that Hubbard divided public opinion in re- 
gard to his writings evidences the worth of his output. In 
these days of searchlight analysis, when motives are broken 
down into molecules, and these in turn shattered to atoms 
under the microscope of saffron publicity, only worth-while 
product can stand at all. 

So we shall leave the super-enthusiasts and the hyper- 


¥ HIS Primer of English Literature, Stopford Brooke says: 


critics to fight it out. And with regard for the printed page, 
we shall consider a potent force in present-day literature. 

To begin with, he had style. 

Alexander Smith says that is “the immortal thing in lit- 
erature.” Every man above a certain level of mind thinks, 
but only the man who can dress thoughts in “style” gives it 
value and currency. 

There is his far-famed Message to Garcia. A million vexed 
employers of youth have cursed the stupidity of the alleged 
helper who proves a hindrance because he can do nothing with- 
out being told how, when, where, what and who. 

Yet, in a handful of words, Hubbard gave this everyday 
complaint the immortality of style—and the world has re- 
sponded by giving it a wider circulation than any book save the 
Bible. 

Primarily he was a coiner of epigrams. So his style is 
epigrammatic. He believed in short, swift blows. “Long sen- 
tences are fit only for very terrible offenders,” he once said. 

His value as a literary man would be large had he rallied 
to the support of no other virtue. By so doing, he encouraged 
clarity, force and vigor. The mind that explores his pages 
never gets lost in a marsh of words or risks a suspended sen- 
tence which sags to no meaning in the middle. 

In his first Little Journey, to the home of George Eliot, 
he includes it among “Good Men and Great!” he sets a new 
standard for biography. His previous excursions into book- 
dom had been mediocre enough to arouse neither praise nor 
blame—three novels: One Day—A Tale of the Prairie, Forbes 
of Harvard and No Enemy but Himself. 

With his brief, frank and chatty sketch of George Eliot’s 
life and work he found what many regard as a key to fame 
more lasting than that reserved for authors of works more 
widely acclaimed at the time of production. 

“The Little Journeys of Elbert Hubbard are literature,” 
said the “Journal of Education” after the first few volumes 
had been issued. “One-third narrative, two-thirds whimsical 
philosophy and character study—nowhere blank biography or 
guide-book description; they are all good reading, and they 
will live and quicken the minds of readers when the biographies 
are dust.” 

As a matter of fact, they furnish the most accessible of 
all roads to the hearts and souls of the men and women they 
portray. And extending as they do, from Plato to A. T. Stew- 
art, they include the widest possible range of life and work. 

In them, I think, is to be found Hubbard’s truest gift to 
literature—a human view of human beings. For so often it is 
the mistake of those who attempt to set down life in signs 
and syllables to enlarge all good points into huge globes of 
rectitude and stifle every wail of human weakness, grandly 
ignoring the everyday humanities. 

By the time he had cut his eye teeth on his pencil, “The 
Fra” came to know that folk generally are more interested 
in hearing that Thomas Carlyle smoked with his mother of 
evenings when he was a brae lad than that his French Revo- 
lution is a masterpiece. 

Tammas himself made plain the latter. It remained for a 
boy from Bloomington, Illinois, to recall the former. And 
the emphasis on this part of his life brings Carlyle closer to 
every man who loves his pipe, and lends added power to the 
titan strokes of the French Revolution. 

So it comes that I would class these thumb-nail biog- 
raphies—they remind me of mustard seeds, for they give you 
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so much from so little—as Hubbard’s chief contribution to 
literature. And as a contribution sufficient to entitle any 
writer to immortality on the shelves of Time! 

Of his other writings—an enormous output, when one in- 
cludes the two hundred and forty issues of “The Philistine,” 
in which he wrote nearly every word—The Man of Sorrows 
stands out as notable. In reality A Little Journey to the Home 
of Jesus, is a simple sketch which “seeks to be a history,” and 
even to the orthodox mind its beauty of diction and the charm 
of the picture it spreads before the reader cannot fail of appre- 
ciation. 

Thus far we have trod a more or less custom-tamped path 
to the door of this man’s value as a writer. Now let us strike 
through the field—or the forest. 

Above the value of his power to condense; his style and his 
human sympathies, transcending his vast and unusual vocabu- 
lary; his mastery of satire and his free flow of vitriol when 
aroused, he possessed in rare degree the ability to make his 
readers THINK. 

His pencil was a plow that let light and air into brains 
baked hard by centuries of vicarious thinking. 

With the philosophy of Emerson, the satire of Thacke- 
ray, a wit as subtle as Beecher’s and a tenderness at times 
suggestive of Le Gallienne, he dug deep into the soil of souls 
and set in motion thought-waves long held captive by pre- 
natal persuasion. 

And whether or not one agrees with his philosophy, it must 
be admitted that the writer who makes two thoughts grow 
where was only one before—and that petrified—is in some 
measure a benefactor. 





I speak of his pencil rather than his pen because he made 
such constant use of the former. This was due to his writing 
much while traveling on trains, for the latter years of his life 
were given largely to lecturing. Indeed, many of the best things 
he wrote during his last decade were scrawled at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

“A fellow doesn’t waste time trying to decorate his 
thoughts when he knows the next turn of the wheel may land 
him right side up without care in some other existence,” he 
would say. And once, when asked how he wrote, he answered: 

“I endeavor to write naturally, as one would talk, for that 
is most readable and most easily understood. There are pub- 
lic speakers who spar for time; there are writers who spar 
for words, with a dictionary at hand, a generous amount of 
space to be filled, and an idea that could be put very comfort- 
ably into a short sentence. They are afflicted with a common 
but terrible disease—verbosity.” 

To him wordiness was as much a sin as anything. So he 
became an apostle of boiling-down. 

Had the word “tabloid’’ not come into being as a copy- 
righted trade-mark, Elbert Hubbard might have taken it for 
a middle name. 

He felt the making of books was growing to such pro- 
portions that the new need was for compression, condensation 
and concentration. So he worked these three C’s with a will, 
and as a result has left a literary legacy which is not only a 
source of pleasure and instruction, but a guide for every writer 
who seeks clarity and force of expression. 

And, as La Rochefoucauld says, “It is the mark of great 
minds to say many things in a few words.” 


The Hills 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


S DOWN the blue bay’s broad expanse 
We swiftly, swiftly glide, 
Across the little hills that dance 

The border of th’ advancing tide, 
I watch the waters swirl about 

To meet the Ocean’s changeless flow, 
And deepening and broadening out, 

The little hills to mountains grow. 


Then from the east on gleaming steel 
I travel, travel west; 
The shapeless dunes that sink and reel, 
By countless inundations pressed, 
Give gradual place to rolling land, 
Low sweeping hills that seem to flow— 
And over flying rails I stand 
And see the hills to mountains grow. 


And in the watches of the night, 
Thrice lengthened by the gloom, 

Day-cares that vanish at the light 
Proportions infinite assume: 

And circling round about my head, 
And ever rising as they go, 

In one continuous, maddening tread, 
The little hills to mountains grow. 









I 
THE CROOKED ROAD 


O we came again to a turn of ‘the road. 

S Now, when I looked up that long, rocky incline, the 
heart within me plunked like lead. 

At my cry of dismay Danny turned. 

“Buck up, Dominie,” he called back, carelessly, and 
twirled his knotted road stick; “it’s the last hill—the very last 
hill you'll have to climb!” 

Often I’ve thought of the picture of him as he said it, 
standing there grinning back at me as I hung spent and worn 
upon my heavy stick, actually wondering if my old limbs could 
ever summon strength to take me up the long slope that 
climbed away behind him. 

“Oh, come on,” urged Danny, scornfully. “What’s just one 
more little spurt?” 

What, indeed, when one is young and the blood flows 
through the veins like wine! And Danny was all of that— 
scarcely twenty-seven, dark-eyed, and with a certain devil- 
may-care quality of good looks that squared with an air of 

bashed impudence that fit him like a glove. Here, too, was 
av shrinking sensitiveness for the reproach of clothes, as was 
the case with me. On the contrary, his lithe young shoulders 
squared themselves within his threadbare coat with the easy 
nonchalance of the millionaire who dons an outworn suit for 
freer intimacy with wood and stream. And the jaunty cant 
ef his dusty, weather-old alpine was but the last touch pro- 
claiming the assurance of one who looks out upon the world 
with eye serene, is smiling and unafraid. 

I shivered a little, gathering more closely my worn old 
dusty jacket. For the sun was gone and the autumn chill was 
in the air. About us was settling the quick, Southern twilight, 
painting the landscape a misty, gray vignette. 

Danny looked off up the shining road. 

“Now who would think,” he said, cheerfully, “that just 
over that hill-top are the outskirts of a big town—city they 
would call it down here?” 

“Not I, for one!” I grunted frank skepticism as I hugged 
one of my aching feet. “I wouldn’t think so—and I don’t!” 

“But the man with the corn load said——” 

“I know what he said about ‘just over the long hill at the 
crook of the road,’” I interrupted, “but the road crooks every- 
where, and, besides, that was five miles back and before—— 
Oh, well, what’s the use of threshing that all over again?— 
you know what I think.” 

For I was obstinate in the opinion that three miles back 
we had taken the wrong fork of the road. 

“You're off!” said Danny, sullenly, and absently fished for 
his pipe. But I thought he showed some misgiving, so I rubbed 
it in. 

“You will remember we haven’t passed any kind of habi- 
tation for nearly an hour,” I said; “we’ve seen nothing but 
fields and woods and the doggonedest rock-pile of a road a man 
ever put foot to. Honestly, Danny”—waxing warmer—“I don’t 
believe there’s been anybody else over it since they had their 
war down here—I don’t, really! If there is a town just over 
that hill,” I finished, “it must be lonesome.” 

Danny grinned. “It won’t be when we get there,” he said, 
as he tamped his pipe; “and that will be within an hour now.” 
He smiled indulgently. “Now don’t you worry, Dominie, you’ll 
find that I’ve brought you the right road. If I had a dollar, 
I’d bet on it.” And he cocked his head obstinately. 

“And I’—I spoke almost fiercely—‘I’d_ stake the rest of 
my life that I’ll find you haven’t.” 
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Pals First 


By Francis P. Eliott 


And, groaningly, I changed attention to the other foot. 

“Not that the rest of my life is worth much—or any- 
thing,” I muttered, for he was looking at me oddly, pipe wedged 
in mouth, his fingers groping through his pockets for a match. 
“Is that what you’re thinking—eh?” I spoke bitterly. 

“Not exactly!” He removed the pipe and his teeth flashed 
in a smile. “I say, Dominie, I know I’ve asked you before, but 
won’t you go through yourself just once again and see if you 
can’t find a match somewhere. Do”—coaxingly—“there’s a 
good chap!” 

I grunted, but, to please him, I went through my pockets 
again and even convincingly turned them inside out. 

“No match, you see, and nothing else.” I went on, gloom- 
ily: “Danny, do you suppose we'll ever see any money again?” 
Then, as he grinned: “No, I’m not joking. Do you suppose 
we ever shall?” 

For answer, Danny leered at me and dug into his pocket. 

“What do you call that?” With an air he spread his palm 
before me. “Why, Dominie, see here—why, we’ve got a quarter, 
a dime, and—yes, here are three coppers!” An instant he 
flashed them triumphantly, then tossed. and caught them, their 
jingle chiming with his carefree laugh. “Money!” contemptu- 
ously. “Say, what’s eating you?” 

I indulged him a wan smile. 

“And the quarter ’phony,” I reminded. 

Danny’s face fell. He looked at the coin with comic rue- 
fulness. 

“By George!” he muttered, “it just looks like I can’t work 
off that quarter!” He turned it between his fingers, then bit 
it with a wry face. “It’s a tinker’s job, anyway,” he said, dis- 
gustedly, and with a flip of his wrist sent it far into the copse 
beyond the crumbling “grape-vine” fence behind me. 

“Never you mind, Dominie, you just let me get where 
there’s people again and we’ll have money—oodles of it!— 
that’s not worrying me any! You know just all I need is to 
strike another good town where there’s a crowd—eh, Dominie?” 

I nodded, cheered a little. I could scarcely feel otherwise, 
recalling how Danny had only to walk through a crowd and 
come back to me with money. Sometimes it would be one thing; 
sometimes another—usually a crumpled bill whose denomina- 
tion we would scan at the first opportunity; or again, it might 
be lighter spoil. Trinkets or jewelry my pal never meddled 
with. Not infrequently it would be a roll that would yield to 
his wonderful fingers, and then we would live and travel like 
lords for a while, Danny magnificently scoffing at my uneasy 
demurs over his improvidence. And then again for the sheer 
joy of it we would take to the road once more, meeting strange 
companions, parting from them with the suddenness of Arabs 
—sometimes jumping a hundred miles or so. 

Happy time! Sunny days under blue skies and argosies of 
fleecy clouds drifting as lazily and as purposeless as we our- 
selves. 

And then—then had come the morning when Danny had 
waiked out of the post-office at Indianapolis, his face flushed 
oddly and in his eyes an excitement I had never seen before. 

“News?” I whispered. 

He nodded, tearing up a letter into fine bits as we walked. 
I knew it was from the same one—“a faithful friend,” he had 
told me once—with whom he exchanged letters and telegrams 
from time to time. I had long ago guessed that it was one of 
the prison guards at San Quentin. 

“We've got to angle south, Dominie,” was all he said, but 
my heart sank, for I knew that the California officials had hit 
his trail at last. 

Four hours later we had crossed the Ohio at Louisville, 
taking to the highroads once we were in Kentucky; boring 
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thereafter, day by day, deeper and deeper into the quiet peace 
of Dixie Land. But with the change, Opportunity had fallen 
away from us, and with each passing day the luck had leaner 
grown. Nor was this all; for, more and more, the increasing 
shabbiness of our clothes had marked us as worthy objects of 
suspicion. Still we had moved along easily and without much 
weariness, holding to the turnpikes and getting miles and miles 
of lifts from friendly teamsters who grinningly succumbed to 
Danny’s winning gift of cajolery. 

Then this forenoon at a town called Gallatin, twenty miles 
over the Tennessee border, Danny had found a telegram to 
the name he asked for. He looked at it a long time, then he 
beckoned me to a barber-shop. When we came out, the bulk 
of our capital was gone and so were our beards. 

Five minutes later we were on the highway. 

“We've got to hit this big town ahead—Nashville—and 
make a strike,” was all the explanation he offered, and I ques- 
tioned him nothing, knowing he would tell me all in his own 
way and in his own time; “we’ve got to get out of these”—im- 
patiently indicating our clothes—‘“and get on faster.” 

And now, thinking of these things as I sat there, I fell 
silent, gathering my collar to my throat as I coughed a little 
under the rising breeze. I sighed as I thought of the long, 
long stretch that lay between us and the sunny Gulf Coast. 

Danny seemed to divine my thoughts. 

“Don’t you fear, Dominie,” he chirped blithely and with 
a nodding glance; “we’ll get where it’s warmer before the cold 
weather gets our heels—you leave it to me! Just let me make 
ene good touch there’”—here he leveled his stick at the hill and 
all that lay beyond—“and you’ll see!” 

He switched about, facing me, his legs folding tailor 
fashion. 

“And then we'll roll on to New Orleans in style, and there 
we'll have our fine pickings! You just give me a chance first 


at one big town—like this Nashville”—again his stick pointed 
over the hill—“and I’ll make a clean-up that ’ll put us in on 


the plush cushions!” 

He paused, but I was silent. 

“Won’t I?” Danny finished, wistfully. 

I murmured something and avoided his eye. What I was 
thinking was of how much he could do for himself if he were 
not encumbered so with me. His hand came up and touched 
my knee. “J know,” he said, gently. “I know what you’re 
thinking, Dominie.” The confidence had died from his voice 
and it was rueful—even apologetic. He looked down, stabbing 
his stick into the leaves. “It’s in your mind that I can’t pull 
off the trick any more—that I’m getting to be a bungling 
tinker.” 

“No, no, lad!” I spoke eagerly and from the heart. “You 
know I’m thinking nothing of the sort. If it’s been hard luck 
lately, do you think I’m blaming you—you who do all of the 
work and won’t let me lift a finger?” 

Danny muttered something. 

“What's that?” I said, trying to hear. 

“I say you’re sick—not yourself,” he mumbled. 

I laughed harshly. “Say, rather, nerve gone!” I spoke 
bitterly, with a despondency and self-depreciation too deep to 
measure. I went on: “Why, I couldn’t turn a trick a baby 
could do! I’d have the bulls right on our necks—and you 
know it!” 

I doubled forward, clasping my knee, glooming before me 
at the purpling road. 

“Nerve!” I ejaculated with fierce contempt. “Why, if I 
had one atom of it left, do you think there’s anything—any- 
thing could hold me to this cursed thing of life?” 

“Dominie!” 

I brushed his hand away with a snarl,.locking my knee 
in tighter clasp. For the moment I felt I included Danny in 
my hatred of all the world. 

“Dominie!” softly. 
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And he just looked at me the way he had—eyes smiling 
a little, but gentle as a woman’s. I scowled at him. 

“Dominie!” steadily. 

I looked away sullenly. “Aw, let me alone!” I growled 
through my teeth. “I don’t want your pity—I know what you 
think of me—and I know what I am—a broken-down old prison- 
bird—down and out and on the rattler! And if I shuffled off 
to-night”—I lifted my voice passionately—“there’s not a soul 
in all the world to say ‘I care’!” 

“Dominie!” reproachfully. 

The rising breeze stirred the crisping leaves, lifting them 
like whispering birds on wings. And then something stirred 
besides the leaves. 

Slowly I brought my hand out of my knee-clasp and, 
without looking at him, laid it on his own. 

“There!” said Danny, with a deep breath. 
mean it now, did you, old chap? 
a minute—about me!” 

But my old lips were working so I couldn’t speak. I just 
looked at him in the gathering dusk and smiled. But I hugged 
his hand within my withered palm. 

Danny laughed gaily, scrambling to one knee and peering 
roguishly up into my face. “I know what’s the matter with 
you,” he said; “we climbed out of bed too soon this morning.” 

I smiled forlornly. “Bed” had been a wagon in a field. 

“And I think perhaps we breakfasted too lightly.” Danny’s 
brows knit themselves into a judicial frown. 

We had. Upon a tramp’s hand-out, grudingly tendered by 
a farmer’s wife. Moreover, it had been our last meal, 

“So, meantime,” continued Danny, cheerfully, climbing to 
his feet, “what’s the matter with supper?” He looked signifi- 
cantly off up the road. “Feel equal to it, Dominie—eh?” 

“Which,” I said, and with a little laugh at last, “supper 
or the hill?” 

“Both,” grinned Danny, “for we have to take one to get 
the other.” He locked his arm into mine and we moved into 
the road together. “I knew,” he went on airily, “that when I 
said supper it would stir your stumps.” 

I grunted. “I would like to see it.” 

Danny kicked a stone from before my way. “All we have 
to do is to make this town,” he said, confidently; “and to make 
the town, all we have to do is make this hill.” He twirled his 
stick at it defiantly. 

It was painful progress up that.rocky way, and it seemed 
the more wearisome because it wound in a bow-like curve, so 
that we could not see to where the course was leading. At 
times the overlapping trees made almost complete darkness, 
then would come a shining stretch of open. 

“I think it must be near the top,” said Danny, “because 
it’s getting straighter and——- Now what’s the matter?” he 
broke off, half impatiently. 

For I had halted again and was peering about in the 
glamorous light that the sky poured into one of the clearings. 

“Danny,” I said, excitedly, “look there!” And I pointed 
with my stick. 

Danny looked. 
thing.” 

I snorted, for my stick was leveled at a broad streak of 
grass that blanketed the white-bleached bosom of the high- 
way. 

“And there!” I indicated a tall mullen stalk that grew 
rankly in the middle of the way. “What does that mean to 
you?” 

“Um!” said Danny, and I saw that he was dashed. 

I limped to the side of the road, stooping and examining 
a plaster of clay-like silt that had spread from one of the deep- 
washed gulleys. I straightened with triumph. 

“T’ll give you something if you can find a wheel-track 
there, young man,” I said with decision. “Tell me about travel 
over here!” And I grunted scornfully. 


“You didn’t 
You had just forgotten—for 


“Where?” he said. “I don’t see any- 











Danny stared, fingering his chin. 

“Oh, well,” he muttered, his eye casting farther along the 
way. Of a sudden he stiffened and with an exclamation broke 
into a run, the loose stones with which the way was sown 
clinking under his flying feet. I stood staring after him, until 
abruptly he stopped away up in the shadows ahead, and there 
floated back to me an amazed muttering. 

“What is it?” I lifted my tired feet in the effort to follow. 

“Dominie,” he called back, sharply, “I believe——” He 
broke off and I heard him swearing to himself. 

“What have you found?” I cried, striking a stone in my 
eagerness and almost falling; and then I thought I saw. For 
across the way ahead loomed a dark barrier like trees. 

“Another twist in this crazy, crooked road,’ I groaned. 
“Will we never reach the end of it?” 

“Aye,” came back his voice; “on my soul, Dominie, I be- 
lieve we have.” I heard his careless laugh. 

“What?” I panted. 

“Why, the road ends here, that’s all!” 

“Ends?—oh, nonsense!” I gasped, but swallowed with 
sudden panic. “It can’t end! A road can’t just break off 
short!” I had to halt a moment, panting for breath. “A road 
has got to go somewhere!” 

“That’s just it,” he called; “it’s got there!” 

“Got where?” I rasped sharply, and stumbled on again. 

“Here!” said Danny, provokingly; then in response to 
my angry sputtering: “How in thunder do J know where it 
is? Only”—there came his whimsical chuckle—“wherever it 
is, Dominie, we have arrived!” He twirled his stick care- 
lessly. “What do you think of it—eh?” 


I did not answer—I scarcely heard. For I had come up 
now and was standing with him before the great double iron 
gateway that confronted us squarely across the road; a gate 
padlocked with a chain that, like itself, was black with the 


biting rust of years. Small was the need of a lock, however, 
for back and front it was buttressed with an undergrowth of 
sturdy shrubs and weeds, while at one end a vine, thick as a 
cable, writhed, serpent-like, from the ground, fantastically 
coiling and doubling about the bars and binding them to the 
embrace of one of the ghostly stone pillars that seemed to rise, 
sentinel-like, to dispute our way. But there was little be- 
yond to allure. A noble driveway leading away between lines 
of lofty cedars was scattered with rotting boughs, its graveled 
surfacing now softened with untrodden moss that spoke elo 
quently to me of long absence and abandonment. Here and 
there athwart the way young upstart firs disported themselves 
arrogantly where once the gravel had whined beneath imperi- 
ous carriage-wheels, 

But this I knew must have been long ago. 

To right and left of us ran long lines of ancient stone 
fencing, gray with the lichens of threescore years and more 
—their course lost in the darkling jungle of shrub and bamboo 
vine. And it was plain that there was no way around, not 
even so much as a bridle-path. 

“Well, now, what do you think of that!” muttered Danny. 
Then he glanced at me sheepishly. “Well, Dominie?” 

“Well?” I answered, dispiritedly. 

I hobbled to the gate and touched the iron bars, laying my 
head against them. There was something comfortingly famil- 
iar in the pose, for many was the time I had stood thus at 
my prison window back in England; heartsick, as now, and 
weary of hope, while the days drifted into weeks and months, 
and the months into the ashes of dead, lost years. 

Now as I stood there, my pal came silently up and gripped 
the bars beside me; and I remember wondering—so curious is 
the mind in straying off to little things—if he, too, had a pass- 
ing thought of his prison window at San Quentin and the three 
years he spent behind it. 

He coughed, then spoke gently: 

“If it would help you any just to kick me back down the 
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hill, Dominie, why, you sail in.” Then, as I was silent: “I 
know just how you feel, old man! I don’t blame you.” 

“It’s all right,” I muttered, coldly. 

Danny was silent an instant. 

“Perhaps, Dominie”—his tone lifted hopefully—“the road 
goes on from the other side—or maybe’”—this quickly, as I 
snarled—“we might strike some eats here and get a doss in 
the barn for the night.” He raised his head, listening. “But 
I don’t hear anybody—not even a dog.” 

“And you won’t!” I growled. “Why, look at the gate, you 
fool!” I struck the thick, manacling vine with my stick. 

“Well, anyhow, I see a house,” said Danny, a little sul- 
lenly, and pointed down the avenue. 

I could just make it out, too—a great pile of dark brick, 
with lofty porticoes at the front and side. But I knew that it 
was a house that had no pulse of life. 

I remained grimly silent. 

A moment’s hopeful straining, and Danny relaxed. 

“I guess there’s nothing doing there,” he sighed. 

Nothing indeed. Judging by the mute evidence of the gate 
and drive, nothing had been doing there for years that might 
toll to a generation or more. It was clear to me that we had 
stumbled upon an abandoned home—a relic of the South’s 
proud bygone era of feudal ease and splendor. But it would 
be a ruin now, I knew—just a sullenly dissolving ruin; its roof 
fire-glutted, no doubt; its rooms long since given over to the 
tenantry of bats and owls. I had seen many such back in 
England. 

“Some place in its time,” said Danny. 

He had raised himself upon the gate and was still peering 
curiously through the cedars, blinking in the fast enwrapping 
gloom. But as for me, I had no further interest in the place 
nor in anything else. I stumbled to a bank and sank there, 
sick at heart and half faint with weariness and hunger. And 
presently Danny came without a word and dropped beside me; 
and though I would not look, I knew he was eying me with 
compunction. 

And thus we sat there till the twilight faded and night- 
fall gathered us into its arms. And still my pal said naught, 
and still I would not turn his way nor make a sign. 

Then presently I began to feel sorry for Danny! I had 
to; he sat there so close beside me and so quiet. I knew he 
was miserable—remorseful with a self-blame that was lessened 
none because I hadn’t the heart to reproach him; though 
Heaven knows I was dismayed and sore enough because of the 
cul-de-sac into which he had led our feet. 

But where we know the heart is right, it is hard to make 
blame timber out of the errors of the head. So presently, when 
I had got myself in hand,.I began to feel more sorry for poor 
Danny than I was for myself—something not so hard to do 
when I had only to think of how good he had always been to 
a poor old derelict who had no other friend in all the world. 

So now I summoned a croak of a laugh and turned toward 
him in the shadows. 

“Danny!” was all I said. 

The leaves rustled under his slide toward me. 

“Dominie!” he breathed, and he got to one knee, half 
hovering above me like a mothering bird. “I’m sorry!” 

Poor Danny! 

An instant’s pause—a deep breath—and I hurled a hand- 
ful of leaves about his head. 

“Shut up!” I growled at him. 
you bet me!” 

And then we laughed together and began to feel better. 

“We'll wait till the moon’s up,” I said, “and take it easy 
back to the main road.” 

I heard Danny swallow. “Dominie!” he said, and gripped 
my arm. “My! but you’ve got sand!” 

And, indeed, I rather thought I had, myself! 

(To be continued) 
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Casting Shadows Before 


Some Coming Events in the Theatrical World of Interest Here 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


HERE is nothing new under the sun, so we have always 
i been told, yet the absence of novelties seems less of a 
reflection upon humanity at large than the inevitable 
recurrence of events “sacred” to the changing seasons. August 
has a plethora of these, and when the month of vacations 
comes around, you may be sure that with it will come first 
—the comic picture of the man who falls asleep in the hot 
sun at the shore; second, the vacation love affair; third, the 
man who rocks the boat “for fun;” fourth, the victims of 
misplaced confidence in a stormy surf, and last, but by no 
means least, the man who loudly proclaims that the day of 
legitimate drama is over and that the “movies” will monopo- 
lize every theatre by the autumn. He speaks as if his words 
“bore the stamp of fate and sanction of the god,” and he is 
very much in evidence this summer, his forecast gaining cred- 
ence by reason of the fact that in many of the big playhouses 
“movies” are having successful summer runs. He is, however, 
most aptly answered by Pliny, the younger, who some eighteen 
hundred and fifteen years before movies were thought of, wrote 
that terse sentence, “After all, the living voice is that which 
sways the soul.” And no matter how skilfully the “talking 
motion pictures” are synchronized, they will never sway the 
soul as does legitimate drama, and therein lies the reason that 
theatrical managers only “smile and smile and smile” when it 
is brought forward that the movies are gaining ground. 

No less an authority than Bernard Shaw himself declared 
recently, however, that the movies were making stagecraft a 
more and more difficult art because when they want to stage a 
drama in California they take the pictures out there on the 
Pacific coast with a real landscape as a background, or if they 
want a railway terminus they take their pictures in the huge 
Pennsylvania depot in New York city, all of which is impos- 
sible for the “legit.” This is quite true, but what the movies 
cannot do—as yet—is to instil color into their scenes, and color 
—so Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt and other masters of stage- 
craft will tell you—is the supreme touch that makes for illu- 
sion. Who could imagine anything gloomy when the stage is 
flooded with rosy light, or who has not felt the eerie thrill that 
skids down one’s spine at sight of a dark stage shot with rays 
of chill green? And it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
managers for the new season promise more artistic lighting 
and more novel sets, though less of that accuracy of detail 
which has been the fetich of producers for so long. 

It is an alluring field, this stagecraft, that expresses the 
meaning of the play by lights and symbols rather than by real- 
ism, and lovers of artistic drama cannot but look forward 
eagerly to the introduction of this as a worthy rival to the 
realistic settings of a motion picture film. 

It was Carlyle, if I remember rightly, who said that “It 
is in and through symbols that man consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, lives, works and has his being; those ages, moreover, 
are accounted the noblest which can best recognize symbolical 
worth and prize it the highest.” His words are to a great ex- 
tent the slogan of those eager for symbolical dramas, which 
are every year gaining in favor, and when the use of symbols 
end lighting of a symbolical character is introduced into the 
setting of the plays, we shall have a new era of the drama. 

It is not likely to come this next season, however, though 
already managers are preparing for the autumn, and in spite 
of the fact that the echoes of the fervent “requiescat in pace” 
said over the ashes of a somewhat disastrous season, have not 
died away, “Dame Rumor and her busy auxiliaries, the Press 


Agents, are agog with plans for next year. In truth, it is as 
if the Captain of the bodyguard of King Drama had emulated 
that other captain of historical memory who, breaking in two 
the sceptre of the dead Louis XIV and lifting high a new one, 
cried in a breath, “The King is dead! Long live the King!” 

The new King (to continue the metaphor) promises many 
novelties in his reign, not the least of which is the appearance 
here at popular prices of the biggest New York successes, with 
the original companies. 

The managers, so it is said, have evolved this plan by rea- 
son of the success which Broadway productions have had when 
moved to other parts of New York and Brooklyn at reduced 
prices, and already two theatres in this city are under option, 


In The House of Glass 


to say nothing of a number of Western playhouses, and the 
biggest Broadway successes, with the original cast, will be 
produced in them at a maximum cost of $1.00 a seat. Some 
of these engagements will be “repeat” visits, but even so, this 
should be hailed with delight by that large coterie of theater- 
goers who claim that one of the main reasons for the small 
audiences of the past year has been the fact that prices make 
theater-going a luxury. Just which are the two theaters here 
which are under option to John Cort, Harry Askin and those 
who are said to be behind the new venture, has not been an- 
nounced, but rumor is busy with hints that this may be the 
first step towards a general lowering of rates, though the 
present prices for seats (as compared to the cost of the average 








modern production) are not large—from a theatrical stand- 
point. 

The popular prices should at any rate. greatly increase 
the size of the audiences, and it may also be added, without 
much exaggeration, that a production which has had a huge 
success in New York is pretty sure to be seen by the general 
run of Philadelphians (of the two-dollar theater-going type), 
and that, therefore, when the play goes on tour it should be 
the one-dollar theater-goer who is catered to. New York is, 


after all, only “two hours away,” and when productions like 
Twin Beds, It Pays to Advertise and On Trial are celebrating 
their three hundred and fiftieth performances it stands to 
reason that these plays have been seen by a goodly number 


Lila Rhodes 
In The House of Glass 


ef Quaker City folk drawn to Broadway by business or pleas- 
ure. The same is true of the new plays that open at Atlantic 
City in the summer time, though they are usually so revamped 
that they are hardly recognizable by the time they reach Phila- 
delphia! At the recent openings there, however, one saw 
enough familiar faces to realize that when The House of Glass 
and Back Home and the Follies gets here there will be lots of 
people saying, “Oh, I saw that at the shore.” 

These next season attractions promise a wide variety of 
themes for the autumn, and are mostly “Made in America” 
productions by American playwrights, though, as some one 
recently said, “We’re not paying George Cohan any royalty 
on this exploiting of the stars and stripes!” Back Home is 
by Irvin Cobb and Bayard Veiller, and those who remember 
Mr. Cobb’s delightful Southern stories under that same title 
are sure to hail the play with pleasure. Another popular piece 
of fiction to be seen in dramatic form this autumn will be 
Ruggles of Red Gap. 

Still more popular characters from fiction that will be 
seen here this winter (providing New York will let it reach 
here) will be Potash and Perlmutter in Society. The huge suc- 
cess of these characters created by Montague Glass, both in 
fiction and on the stage, makes any new play or story of them 
an event of interest to those who love to laugh, and the mem- 
ory of “Abe and Mawruss,” as seen here last winter, brings 
up delectable visions of the amount of fun that might be got 
out of their social ventures. 

The House of Glass bears honors as being one of the first 
plays for the new season to open, and is produced by Cohan 
and Harris, the playwright being Max Marcin. Its cast in- 
cludes such noted players as Mary Ryan, Earl Brown, Harry C. 
Browne (with an E), Ada Gilman, Lila Rhodes, Tom Findley, 
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Florence Walcott and William Walcott, but since its shadow as 
a coming event for Philadelphia is still a very faint one it 
needs no more than this mention here. 

Elsie Janis who has, by the way, appeared in nearly every 
form of theatrical diversion in her brilliant career, returned to 
America last month to begin rehearsals for a straight comedy 
réle in a new play by Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard. The 
play is called The Missing Link, but as it seems to be the style 
to change the name of a play at every other rehearsal no one 
can tell just what the play will be named when it reaches this 
city, but the main thing, after all, is that Elsie Janis will be 
the star, or rather the main star, for rumor has it that the 
cast will include a number of players who have had “electric 
letter names” in the past. 

William H. Thompson, who was seen here last season in 
The Miracle Man, is also to have a new play this year in which 
it is said he will be not merely the feature but the star under 
the direction of David Belasco. Mr. Belasco is virtually the 
dean of the theatrical world now, the final “Big Man” among 
the producers, and there is a tremendous amount of specula- 
tion, both here and in New York, as to what effect the tragic 
death of Charles Frohman will have on the plays for the 
coming season. 

Mr. Frohman, who was born in Ohio, that State of Presi- 
dents, began his business career when he was only twelve years 
old as a night clerk in the office of the New York “Daily 
Graphic.” At fourteen, together with his brother, he worked 
in the advertising department of the “Graphic,” and acted 
also as ticket-seller at night in the box office of Hooley’s, in 
Brooklyn. In the years since then his grasp on theatrical 
affairs has widened, his understanding of his public and his 
knowledge of the secret of what makes a star marking him 
as a genius in his line. Most of the great players of to-day 
have scored their big successes under his able management. 

Now, however, those stars must come into new hands, and 
it is said—though as yet it is no more than a rumor—that 
Dillingham and Tyler will put out a number of productions 
with Frohman stars, while the plays for which Mr. Frohman 
had already made his plans will be put on as he desired. The 
organization of a company, headed by Augustus Thomas, to 
produce all of the plays selected by Frohman, makes his death 
a little less of a calamity, but the list of “Frohman Stars” will 
be greatly changed, so I am told—“Billie” Burke, after her 
disagreement with “Alf” Hayman, is out of the Frohman 
ranks, and Cyril Maude is to come here under his own man- 
agement instead of as a Frohman attraction. 

Only the Little Theater, of the Philadelphia houses, seems 
doubtful regarding its opening in the autumn. Many plans 
have been discussed for this playhouse, at present given over 
to the movies (oh shades of Ibsen, Galswo1thy and Shaw!), 
but nothing seems to be settled. 

Mrs. Jay told me recently that she hoped to “keep up the 
good work” she had embarked upon, but now it is rumored 
that an amateur company along the lines of the Washington 
Square Players may appear there. Negotiations are also under 
way for the return of Miss Annie Russell in a season of com- 
edy, and it has not been definitely settled that B. Iden Pane 
will not return with his English company, so just what will 
actually happen is still a secret. 

Its mission as a Temple of Art will, however, be consid- 
erably overshadowed if the plans of a little coterie of society 
women are carried out and the huge building for the “Allied 
Arts” is erected here. This building, in which it is planned 
to house the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Plays and Players 
Club and many other amateur and professional civic endeav- 
ors, is to boast, so I am told, not one but two theaters devoted 
to really artistic drama, and if this is so and the huge dream 
of those who spell all arts with capitals becomes a reality, 
Philadelphia may hope for some remarkable dramatic offerings 
in the future, even if not in the present. 

In the meantime, everybody’s going to the movies! 





The Great Release 


By K. Keith 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Francis Cholmondeley is born with a fear of everything. His affliction is due to an escape which his mother had from drowning a few 


months before his birth. 


It was entirely her own fault and left her as much conscience-stricken as a woman of her frivolous type could be. 


In the early chapters we have a pathetic picture of a lonely little boy, left to the care of none too proper nurses, and trying hard to overcome 


overcome his timidity and scaredness., 


CHAPTER V 


HE Casine opens next week, 
thank goodness!” said Jack 
Cholmondeley, with unfeigned 

relief. “One can’t bathe or play golf all 
day, and there don’t seem to be many 
people here one knows. By the way, 
who do you think I met this morning? 
That parson chap, Camperdown, with 
his wife and boy. Come over for a 
trip.” 

They had just finished breakfast, and 
Teresa was contemplating a siesta after 
a long, hot morning spent on the plage 
with Madame Deschamps. It was too 
hot for a lady who respected an exqui- 
site skin to bathe, and the morning had 
seemed very long. 

Madame Deschamps and Teresa had 
little in common—and Teresa never liked 
women. They interested her when she 
detected a potential rival. She loved 
crossing swords with a foe worthy of 
her steel. It was pleasant to witness 
the annoyance depicted on a lovely 
lady’s face who, happy in the knowledge 
that she was wearing “The Latest,” was 
confronted by “The Still Later.” 

But Rose Deschamps wore an ancient 
linen and a battered old hat, because 
it was shady, and came down on to the 
plage because Rose-Marie liked an audi- 
ence. 

Now that the first smart of remorse 
was dying, Teresa began to feel annoyed 
with Francis. Why couldn’t he behave 
like other boys of his age? It was ridic- 
ulous. Of course, Nora spoiled him. 
Well, that was fair enough—he had had 
a miserable time. What an unlucky 
woman she was! She had never wanted 
a child—she was not that sort of woman. 
Now, Rose Deschamps was. Of the gen- 
tle, inconsolable, clinging, loving type, 
with her heart in a grave. She would 
regret her Jack, even mourn for him, 
“after her fashion.” But it would not 
be after the fashion adopted by Rose 
Deschamps. 

“Where are they staying?” asked Te- 
resa languidly. “I’ll look them up. The 
boy will be a companion for Francis.” 

“He is certainly getting to look more 
normal,” said Cholmondeley. “If only 
he could get over that horror of the sea. 
I can’t understand it.” 

“Well, he is getting over it,” said Te- 
resa quickly. “He and his Nora pad- 
dled this morning early before any one 


was about. That little Deschamps girl 
has given him a lucky charm. But we 
are supposed not to know anything about 
it. It seems it was blessed by the Pope 
or some such nonsense.” 

“Pope! Good God!” said her husband 
irritably. “I won’t have any of that 
Catholic nonsense. Francis is quite 
queer enough as it is.” 

“My dear, what does it matter?” said 
his wife languidly. “He will probably 
forget all about it when he gets stronger, 
and I wouldn’t upset Nora for anything. 
She has done wonders for Francis.” 

“What is the blessed thing like?” asked 
Cholmondeley irritably. “No son of 
mine is going to become a Papist. Catch 
me having a priest hanging about the 
house.” 

“The blessed thing is about the size 
of a sixpence. On one side is the head 
of the Virgin. On the other is a spray 
of Annunciation Lilies and a scroll. The 
inscription is worn away—I couldn’t 
read it. But it looks harmless. But 
suggestion is everything in these cases, 
as any doctor will tell you. And as 
Francis is firmly persuaded that it will 
keep harm from him, why shatter this 
harmless belief?” Teresa spoke sharply. 

She could not forget or forgive the 
grievous wrong she had perpetrated. 
Rose-Marie’s radiant, laughing face; the 
beautiful boy who delighted in his joy- 
ous days—and her unhappy child! If 
superstitions could help him, why deny 
him this solace? 

“It is all very well, now he is only a 
child,” grumbled on Cholmondeley, “but 
it will have to stop when he gets older. 
I suppose they were climbing up that 
awful cliff, with a view, to the chapel 
on the top?” 

“Probably. Where are the Camper- 
downs staying?” 

Really, Jack was getting very tedious. 
For a man devoid of all religious feel- 
ing he was singularly prejudiced on the 
subject of Catholicism. The confessional 
he regarded as a sink of iniquity—all 
priests as undisguised wolves. 

“Down at Gauchert’s Hotel. A _ hor- 
rible place, near the Quai Gambetta. You 
had better go and call—and get them to 
look up Francis. If anything can make 
a man of him that boy will. Fooling 
about with a nurse in churches and play- 
ing with a little girl. I never heard 
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As he grows up this haunting fear remains with him, causing him all sorts of distress. 


such rubbish!” Cholmondeley flung him- 
self out of the room. 

“What curious creatures men are,” re- 
flected his wife. “He knows no more 
about Catholicism than Sanscrit, but the 
mere sight of a priest makes him angry.” 
A look suggestive of fear crept into her 
eyes. “My poor Francis! God forget 
me if I ever lose patience with you.” 

But in ten minutes her mood had 
changed. After all, she had never 
wanted a child. She had only done what 
many women did with impunity. She 
had been unlucky. 

But, most certainly, if Nora could 
work a miracle by such simple methods, 
she would not allow Jack to interfere 
with its progression. 

She watched the birth of the miracle 
next morning, when a white-faced Fran- 
cis faced the sea and paddled gaily with 
a Nora who insisted on accompanying 
him because, she explained, she never 
could resist the call of the sea. Of 
course, Herbert Camperdown was there, 
enjoying himself intensely and inciting 
Rose-Marie to feats of courage that 
broke Nora’s heart—feeling, as she did, 
a damp hand clutching her wrist with 
superhuman force. 

“I don’t care—I will!” Against the 
tumbling water, against the gay sun- 
shine, against the indifferent azure of 
the skies, Francis fought his fight and 
won. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rose-Marie was delighted. She had 
always known that she was as wise as 
the grown-up people. After the success 
that had attended her efforts on Fran- 
cis’ behalf it would be impossible for 
them in the future to maintain an un- 
convinced attitude. She, and she alone, 
had thought of giving him the medal of 
Our Lady. How certain she had been 
that with its possession his fears would 
vanish as snow in sunshine. Events had 
proved her right. 

“To-morrow you will paddle with me. 
Is it not so? And we will leave the 
good Nora on the plage.” 

“And it’s me you would be leaving on 
the beach, and indade Id like to be know- 
ing why, Miss Rose-Marie?” asked Nora 
indignantly. “And I loving the water.” 

“It is not convenable that we paddle 
with nurses as if were babies,” retorted 
Rose-Marie, with chilly dignity. 
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“And it’s yourself is the quare child. 
And what would you be manin’ with 
convenable?” Rose-Marie’s aplomb al- 
ways impressed Nora, in spite of her- 
self. She didn’t like her sudden incur- 
sions into foreign tongues. 

“It is,” said Rose-Marie, with her best 
air, “what the English call ‘the proper 
thing.’ You understand, Francis?” 

“I never heard of it,” said Francis, 
“but I don’t see why Nora shouldn’t pad- 
dle with us if she wants—if she wants 
to.” 

“As you will,” said Rose-Marie coldly. 
“I do not paddle with nurses. At my age 
it would be too ridiculous.” She walked 
off with her small chin in the air, look- 
ing dignity incarnate. 

“Nora— Nora,” whispered Francis. 
“Do you think she—she guesses that you 
only came into the water to please me? 
—that I am still afraid?” 

“Me darlint!” retorted Nora, with 
great firmness. “She is not thinking 
about you at all. Her head is full of 
the dignity of Miss Rose-Marie. A 
shrimp, the likes of her talking about 
‘the proper thing’ to a woman who 
might be her grandmother. Convenable! 
The airs of her indeed!” 

“We'll paddle to-morrow, Nora, and 
I’ll soon get used to it,” said poor Fran- 
cis. He did so want to stand well in 
Rose-Marie’s eyes. And now Herbert 
had come. Brave, splendid Herbert! 
What chance would he have now this 
hero of romance had appeared, if he was 
such a coward that he could not even 
simulate fictitious courage? 

“Not to-morrow, lovey. You leave it 
to your old Nora. No good overdoing 
it. Talking to me about ‘the proper 
thing,’ the spalpeen! Convenable, in- 
deed. To-morrow we'll go a’ pleasuring 
by ourselves. Somewhere inland where 
you won’t see the water. Why, you’re 
another man already, lovey.” 

“Shall we ask Rose-Marie to come?” 
suggested Francis. He did so love Rose- 
Marie’s society apart from the sea, from 
which she was apparently inseparable. 

“Ask the likes of her!” exclaimed 
Nora. “You leave a woman to under- 
stand a woman, and Miss Rose-Marie is 
that, in spite of her six years of age. 
‘The proper thing!’ I knew it before she 
or her mother were born. And I know 
the thing to do where women are con- 
cerned—six or any other age. You leave 
it to me. We’ll go off and not mention 
where. You show Miss Rose-Marie that 
you can get on without her, and it’s 
showering sweet looks on you she will 
be.” 

CHAPTER VII 


“IT am afraid that you will think me 
dreadfully provincial,” said Mrs. Cam- 
perdown nervously, “but I have been 
abroad so little that even Boulogne 
strikes me as alarmingly foreign.” 

“Boulogne!” laughed Teresa. “Why, 


it is practically England.” She was 
looking very charming in a white dress 
and a big black hat. “If you don’t want 
to air your French every one speaks 
English.” 

“Oh, no, they don’t,” interrupted Mrs. 
Camperdown sharply, who had already 
discovered the fallacy of the statement. 
“And when they do, I am as much in the 
dark as to their meaning as they are 
regarding mine when I speak French.” 
She looked up with a touch of envy at 
the lovely, radiant face smiling down 
at her. She felt very plain and dowdy 
beside this exquisite lady. 

“You must let me introduce you to the 
Deschamps,” said Teresa quickly. She 
was not ill-natured when giving cost her 
nothing, and she could not forget that 
the commonplace little woman before her 
had held out protective hands to her 
child. “It makes such a difference 
knowing a few people in a place. They 
have a lovely little girl—Francis has 
made quite a friend of her. Does Her- 
bert like little girls?” 

“He does not,” answered Herbert’s 
mother, with a touch of grimness. Mem- 
ories assailed her of certain small cous- 
ins who, asked to say with Herbert 
on the plea of companionship, had been 
speedily routed. “He always wanted a 
boy as a companion. Do you remember 
the open arms with which he welcomed 
Francis?” 

“He worked a miracle in Francis,” 
said Teresa quickly. “I believe now that, 
given time, he will be quite like other 
children. He is devoted to little Rose- 
Marie Deschamps, who bullies him mer- 
cilessly.” 

“If you introduce her to Herbert he 
will have his revenge,” said Mrs. Cam- 
perdown dryly. 

“Shall we go down to the sands? 
Every one is there at this time in the 
morning.” 

“My husband was going down with 
Herbert,” said Mrs. Camperdown. “I 
don’t know that I quite approve of 
mixed bathing.” She was a white-souled 
woman with a crystal mind, but she had 
not lived in a village that prided itself 
on its highly moral tone without suf- 
fering from her environment. 

Teresa laughed. A clear ripple of de- 
licious joy. 

“You dear thing! 
case of Papa, Mama and Bébé. Next 
week the Casino will be open, and, hav- 
ing survived a baptism of fire by wit- 
nessing this domestic spectacle you shall 
see the cheerful Boulonnais and his fam- 
ily dance the tango.” 

“My dear Mrs. Cholmondeley, I 
couldn’t—I really couldn’t!” gasped poor 
Mrs. Camperdown. 

“Such extreme carefulness argues lack 
of personal stability,” said Teresa 
calmly. “Of course, to be fair, it all 
depends on the way it is danced. Some 
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people can’t wear a flower without an- 
other of the same kidney saying, ‘so sug- 
gestive,’ and sniggering.” 

“Some women certainly manage to 
look décolletée in a linen collar,” sighed 
Mrs. Camperdown. “I don’t know how 
they do it.” 

“Well, you won’t see anything to hurt 
your feelings on the sands. Come along.” 

Mrs. Deschamps was watching Rose- 
Marie make sandpies. She made them 
in the fashion she did everything—with 
intense care and deliberation and a great 
eye to detail. Now and again she 
glanced round to see if there was any 
sign of Francis or the obnoxious Nora. 
She had seen nothing of them for the 
last two or three days, and Nora’s proph- 
ecy had come true. 

For the future she determined not to 
risk a rupture. Rose-Marie felt equal to 
the subjugation of Francis, but Nora 
was made of sterner stuff. 

“See, maman,” she called out to her 
mother. “Here is the beautiful Mrs. 
Cholmondeley—the mother of Francis. 
We shall now learn where the little 
Francis is to be found. They are com- 
ing towards us. I go to meet them.” 

“Who is the padre and the boy who 
have just joined them?” asked Madame 
Deschamps. 

“It is the new boy,” said Rose-Marie, 
as she ran off. 

She loved boys, and even at that age 
was not unaffected by good looks. She 
liked Herbert’s blue eyes; his yellow 
curls and his bright, buoyant bearing. 
Here was no poor frightened child who 
trembled at the sight of the sea. His 
two years superiority of age made a sen- 
sible difference when she compared him 
to Francis. 

“Madame,” she began, clining to 
Teresa’s hand, “where is my friend 
Francis? I have not seen him for at 
least three days.” 

“Francis,” returned Teresa vaguely. 
“Oh, Francis went off with his nurse 
very early. They were going to break- 
fast at Condette and go on to Pont-de- 
Briques. I gathered that I need not ex- 
pect them till this evening. Nora took 
a large tea-basket.” 

“J was not invited,” said Rose-Marie 
sadly. 

“They must have forgotten,” said 
Teresa kindly. 

Rose-Marie’s face was suffused with 
pink and her eyes blazed. “It is not 
pleasant to be forgotten,” she said 
haughtily. 

“Never mind. Here is some one else 
to play with,” returned Teresa quickly. 
“Herbert, you will take care of Rose- 
Marie and amuse her, won’t you?” 

“I am sure that Herbert will be de- 
lighted,” interpolated his father. 

Herbert grunted. He abominated lit- 
tle girls. 

“If you like,” he said, with an effort. 
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“But I should like to look up Francis. 
I suppose there is no chance of my see- 
ing him to-day?” 

Rose-Marie glared at him for a mo- 
ment, shrugged her shoulders and turned 
her back. “There is,” she said at last, 
very slowly and distinctly; “a tram that 
starts from the Post-Office. You change 
at Pont-de-Briques. Good-morning.” 

“What an extraordinary child!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Camperdown. “What dig- 
nity! What an air—and how adorably 
pretty. Is that her mother coming to- 
wards us? What a girl she looks—and 
how sad.” 

“Her husband was an aviator and was 
killed before her eyes,” said Teresa. “I 
must introduce you. Look at that little 
monkey. Clinging to her mother’s hand, 
but looking defiance incarnate.” 

Next day Rose-Marie made open and 
unabashed love to Francis. Herbert, 
who regarded her as an unmitigated 
nuisance, did not deign to employ sub- 
tleties of languages and manner in his 
attempts to convey his opinion of her 
charms to her. 

“Is there no possible way of getting 
rid of that blessed kid?” he asked Fran- 
cis irritably. He had had a trying 
morning, and Rose-Marie had departed 
urging appointments for the afternoon, 
for the next day, for the day after. 

Francis looked rather shocked. “Get 
rid of Rose-Marie!” he ejaculated. 
“Why, she 


I’ve always been afraid 

would want to get rid of me.” 
“Well, I think a small girl always 

hanging on to a chap is an awful nui- 
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sance,”’ said Herbert, with unmistakable 
fervor. “I am going to cut it for to- 
morrow, anyway. You can come with 
me or stay with her. Just as you like.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Fran- 
cis, in an awed voice. 

“I am going off with Ned Travers and 
his father to have a look at Etaples. 
They are staying at our hotel. The for- 
est is splendid, every one says. Your 
mother says you can come if you like. 
Come on, do. You don’t want to spend 
all your time tied to a small girl and 
a nurse, do you?” 

After that Francis acquiesced. But 
he couldn’t meet Rose-Marie’s eyes that 
afternoon, and he felt something of a 
traitor when she made fierce love to him 
and pointedly ignored the indifferent 
Herbert. 

The forest looked enchanted. The 
faint green of the young trees tossed 
against a cobalt sky, over which great 
white clouds hurried, flogged by a strong 
wind. The may blossom had not en- 
tirely drifted from its bushes and the 
scent lay heavy on the air. Soft as vel- 
vet, the emerald moss made a luxurious 
carpet. Tired, the boys dropped down 
on it, and Francis suddenly remembered 
Rose-Marie. How she*would have loved 
being with them! How unkind it seemed 
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not to have brought her—or at least 
have told her where they were going. 

He looked at Mr. Travers. He gave a 
good-natured impression, but perhaps 
he also disliked little girls. With all his 
heart Francis wished he could adopt 
Herbert’s attitude towards Rose-Marie: 
not the semblance but the genuine con- 
tempt that he could not fail to see Her- 
bert entertained. No decent boy liked 
little girls. He felt very remorseful. He 
was certain that Rose-Marie would have 
gone down to the sands expecting to 
meet him; secure of his worship; tri- 
umphing in the knowledge that if Her- 
bert was indifferent he was her slave. 
A blue butterfly began to dance in the air. 
It reminded him of Rose-Marie, who was 
as light as a piece of thistle-down. An- 
other fluttered past. They danced in the 
air like scattered hare-bell petals. He 
remembered how Rose-Marie loved but- 
terflies. Even common little white ones, 
and these were as blue as the skies. In- 
stinctively his hand sought the little me- 
dallion of Our Lady which he always 
wore round his neck. Dear little girl! 
He could hear her eager, anxious little 
voice, “This will protect you.” He felt 
disloyal, ignoble, sullied in his own eyes. 
How had he rewarded her? His pleas- 
ure in the day was gone. He hated the 
emerald moss; the azure butterflies flirt- 
ing in the yellow sunshine; the deep co- 
balt of the skies; the great white hurry- 
ing clouds driven by the soft high wind. 
He longed for a spoiled day; a gray 
day; a day denuded of all fragrance and 
delight. If it would only rain! But the 
dazzle of sunshine glimmered on the 
green and laced the world with gold; the 
blue butterflies danced; the splendid 
clouds went racing by. 

“Tired, old man?” That was the worst 
of these delicate children, reflected Mr. 
Travers, irritably. You hadn’t the heart 
to say “No,” and then you found they 
were unequal to any fatigue. Now they 
would all have to go back. 

Francis, with the unnatural intuition 
that characterized him, read his 
thoughts. 

“Tired! Oh, no, Mr. Travers. I was 
only thinking,” he said brightly. What- 
ever happened he must not let these splen- 
did new friends of his guess his thoughts 
or find out what a poor thing he really 
was: that he couldn’t do this—that he 
was afraid to do that. And if Mr. Trav- 
ers found out about Rose-Marie, how he 
would laugh! 

“Well, then, let’s get on.” Mr. Trav- 
ers was much relieved. His good nature 
was always landing him in difficulties, 
but he was temperamentally incapable 
of denying a suppliant. 

Finally they arrived at Paris-Plage. 
And there Francis tried to get inter- 
ested in the tiny town that is such a 
startling tribute to commercial enter- 
prise. 





He failed. 

In the after years he could only re- 
member the terminus. The terminus from 
which he returned post-haste to Rose- 
Marie. He remembered fumbling in his 
pockets for coppers for the tram—finding 
his return ticket to Etaples with diffi- 
culty—and returning—returning to Rose- 
Marie. 

He met her on his way back to the 
hotel. She and Annette were standing 
outside a shop driving a hard bargain. 

“Soixante-quinze,” said Annette in a 
firm voice, and won. 

“Ah! It is Francis—the cruel one— 
to leave me so—without a word. I weep 
—I am unhappy—but I forgive. See, 
Annette—it is my Francis who has re- 
turned.” 

Annette shrugged her shoulders. 
knew her Rose-Marie. 

“He would have shown greater sense 
had he stayed away,” she said darkly. 

As for Nora she only sighed, “Such as 
he will never learn wisdom, the darlint— 
there will always be a Rose-Marie with 
him. The little minx—” 

Francis, confronted with the irate Mr. 
Travers, could offer no explanation. For- 
tunately, only Nora guessed the truth. 

Herbert would not have credited it. At 
that date Rose-Marie did not enter into 
his scheme of life. He ascribed Francis’s 
flight to his usual queerness. What could 
be expected of a boy who was afraid of 
the sea, didn’t like thunderstorms, and 
let a small girl bully him? 


She 


CHAPTER VIII 


The days flashed past. Rose-Marie as- 
serted her old sway over Francis, but 
incidentally relented towards Herbert, 
who was as oblivious of her cajolery as 
of her scorn. He had forgiven Francis 
his escapade at Paris-Plage, but made no 
further attempt to include him in ex- 
peditions. 

“I am so sorry our time is coming to 
an end,” sighed Mrs. Camperdown. “One 
more fortnight and we must say good- 
bye. You are staying on?” 

“Yes,” laughed Teresa. “I am an awful 
tripper. I love Boulogne in the summer. 
But then I adore the Casino. I wish Jack 
didn’t so disapprove of baccarat where 
I was concerned,” her eyes glittered. “La 
boule is not much fun. Why, they won’t 
let you put more than a louis on to a 
number at a time.” 

“I should think not,” said Mrs. Cam- 
perdown, in a horrified voice. “Why, I 
have already lost ten fracs, and I never 
risk more than a franc a day. I never 
intend to put on anything, yet directly I 
get inside—” 

“Pouf! goes the franc. 
laughed Teresa. 

A curious friendship has sprung up 
between the two women. They lacked all 
salient things in common, and yet were 


Poor dear!” 





aware of a bond of union. Mrs. Cam- 
perdown, with her sturdy common-sense, 
had divined that all was not well with 
this lovely woman—while Teresa, in her 
turn, had discovered that beneath her 
prosaic exterior beat a romantic and dis- 
satisfied heart. “Give her a shadow of 
a chance she’d be jealous of her padre,” 
thought Teresa. 

“She gives me the impression of being 
haunted,” thought Mrs. Camperdown, 
“and it has something to do with the 
boy.” 

There were hours when Teresa’s con- 
science made its existence felt: hours 
when a latent streak of superstition in 
her temperament clamored for recogni- 
tion. 

This terror of the sea! She was too 
acute—she knew too much—to be blinded 
by the brave show of indifference now 
professed by Francis. It was very fine. 
But one didn’t want a child of eight to 
illustrate courage and self-control; she 
wanted him careless and self-confident. 
She had heard him muttering in his 
sleep, “The sea will get me some day,” 
and shuddered. Had the sea so nearly 
got him that it couldn’t bear to give 
him up: that sooner or later it would 
claim him, and that Francis would obey 
the call, satisfy the claim? 

She was not a religious woman, but she 
understood the piteous cry of the Bretons 
that ascends without break or interval to 
Heaven for mercy on the fishers; she un- 
derstood the pathetic little thank-offer- 
ings for averted dangers; that never- 
dying hymn, Ave Maris Stella. 

At times she would forget her fears. 
It was all nonsense. Doctors explained 
these things with ease. He would grow 
out of the obsession. 

Yesterday there had been an unpleas- 
ant little scene. The three children had 
been paddling; Herbert and Rose-Marie 
because they loved it; Francis because 
he could not endure to be thought afraid. 
Rose-Marie, with her usual temerity, had 
waded in well over her knees, had then 
dropped her spade, and broken the silence 
by a shrill cry of dismay as she saw it in 
imminent danger of being swept out to 
sea. Francis had made a step forward— 
another—and had then turned and fled. 
She had seen his face of convulsed ter- 
ror. Herbert had come to the rescue. 
And Rose-Marie, passing Francis with 
her chin very much in the air, had whis- 
pered “Ldche.” 

- Nobody had heard except his mother, 
but the stricken look on his face still 
haunted her; the shame that had wiped 
out fear; the look of impotent anguish; 
the hunted expression with which he had 
looked over his shoulder to note if any 
one heard; the genuine contempt on the 
girl’s little flower-like face. He had 
paddled again this morning—he would 
win through in time. At what price—at 
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what gain? At the price of the fear that 
is afraid to betray fear. 

She felt oddly guilty. After all, these 
things happened every day. 

“T hope you will look us up if you come 
down into our part of the world again,” 
said Mrs. Camperdown pleasantly. “The 
boys seem genuinely fond of each other. 
Francis is a very different child from 
what he was.” 

“Is he?” said Teresa drearily. 
little Francis!” 

Outside the smiling sapphire sea beat 
on the golden sands. The waves broke 
into soft rhythmic sounds as they rose 
and fell. But underneath the beauty lay 
grim menace. Through their soft croon 
she heard pitiless prophecy. “I shall take 
my own—in time—in time.” 

But as time passed these intervals of 
dread possessed her at longer and longer 
intervals. Nora was openly proud of 
her “darlint,” as she called him. Her 
delight when she heard that the Chol- 
mondeleys would not leave Boulogne be- 
fore the end of August knew no bounds. 

She looked forward to the “Blessing 
of the Nets” as peculiarly fortunate. It 
was the saddest of pities that his people 
objected to Francis being received into 
the Church, but there was no reason why 
her boy should not share in the blessings 
intended for the Faithful. 

She was delighted when the Camper- 
downs left for England. She hated watch- 
ing Herbert’s easy triumphs. He was 
himself indifferent to the effect produced 
on Rose-Marie, but Francis was a poor 
actor, and was unable to follow in the 
footsteps of his hero. 

Rose-Marie, to whom, in the absence of 
gods, half-gods were all, made violent 
overtures to Francis as she turned from 
waving a farewell to Herbert on the 
Quai Gambetta. 

“It is perhaps most delightful so,” she 
whispered. “Just we two.” 

Nora overheard, but would have guessed 
the import of the words had she not done 
so. She had known many Rose-Maries 
of varying ages: occasionally the letter 
differed, never the spirit. 

July leaped into August. Blazing, 
molten, days succeeded each other. The 
sea lay immovable, glinting and sparkling 
in the still air. Every day it grew a 
little hotter, and even Teresa began to 
tire of the joys of the Casino. 

“I think we had better go home next 
week,” she sighed one afternoon. “Be- 
tween the trippers and the heat, life is 
unendurable.” 

“Ah! not till after next week, ma’am,” 
pleaded Nora. “Not till after the ‘Bless- 
ing of the Nets.’” She crossed herself 
devoutly. “Think of Master Francis 
and the curse that must be lifted.” 

“My dear Nora, don’t be so ridiculous. 
After all, the ‘Blessing of the Nets’ was 
inaugurated as a plea—a prayer for a 
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good fishing season. Francis is not, and 
never will be, a fisher.” 

“Tt means more than that, ma’am. Do 
you suppose the wives and sweethearts, 
the sisters and children, only pray for a 
prosperous harvest of fishes? They pray 
for safety for their men—that they may 
be saved from the sea. The sea takes a 
lot of fighting, ma’am, when it lays a 
claim.” She shuddered and crossed her- 
self. 

“And what do you want to do?” asked 
Teresa, petulantly. Nora always made 
her feel vaguely uncomfortable, but she 
had worked such a miracle in Francis 
that it was impossible to dismiss her. 
“IT am not going to stand in a crowd to 
watch a procession.” 

“I will take the bhoy,” said Nora 
firmly. “I have found out everything. 
The procession will come down from the 
Cathedral and will come through the Rue 
Victor Hugo. I will take my place op- 
posite the Exchange Berry with Master 
Francis. He shall receive the blessing of 
Monsignor—poor little heart! It will 
help him fight his fight.” 

“And are you going to take Rose- 
Marie?” inquired Teresa, with a smile. 

“That little puss, ma’am? Never! She 
does not belong to me. Let Annette see 
to her blessings, or her saint-faced moth- 
er. She is not threatened with the dan- 
ger that hangs over my darlint. Not 
that she would not be the better for 
Monsignor’s blessing. It’s not the loikes 
of that little devil can afford missing 
blessings. But it is no affair of mine. 
I look after my own. The procession is 
next week. You will wait these four 
days, is it not so, ma’am?” pleaded Nora 
in her soft Irish voice. 

“Certainly, certainly,” acquiesced 
Teresa sharply. There were times when 
Nora made her shiver. 

Francis never forgot that day in Au- 
gust. It was impressive enough to make 
a stable mark on a less imaginative and 
impressionable child than he was, and 
Nora’s tremendous faith in the saving 
power of the Benediction transferred 
itself to him and held him fast, tense, 
quivering with emotion as the long line 
of figures passed him. 

The fair-faced girls, dressed in blue, 
in white, in faint rose, in mauve, carry- 
ing their banners. The great gilt Cruci- 
fix. The peovle dronving on their knees 
before the Host. That most pathetic 
feature of the whole—the widows of 
the year. Some young, some old, in their 
heavy crape dresses striking a somber 
note in the bright line of color, and last. 
a majestic figure in scarlet, with uplifted 
hand, showering blessings right and left. 
On the kneeling crowd; on the net-draped 
houses. 

Nora pushed Francis forward. “Closer 
—closer—kneel—kneel,” she whispered 
vehemently. Francis fell on his knees. 
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As he looked up he met a tender smile 
as Monsignor half paused with hand up- 
lifted over the little crouching figure al- 
most at his feet. He passed on through 
the pulsating, swaying crowd. 

“If,” said Nora to herself, “Annette 
has done better than that for her little 
cat—she has indeed done well.” 


BOOK III 
“Why is there in the least touch of her 
hands 
More grace than other women’s lips 
bestow, 
If love is but a slave in fleshy bands 
Of flesh to flesh, wherever love may 
go?” 
E. Dowson. 


CHAPTER I 


“He might have been a poet. That 
would have been far worse,” said Aunt 
Georgina coldly. “Byron, I have heard, 
woke up and found himself famous. Mil- 
ton, on the other hand, only got, I be- 
lieve, five pounds for Paradise Lost. Nov- 
elists nowadays often make money, and 
are quite sober, responsible, presentable 
people. But a poet is always stamped 
dangerous in my opinion—so very un- 
certain, at the best.” 

“Quite so—quite so,” acquiesced Jack 
Cholmondeley fretfully; “but we have 
never had a novelist in the family before, 
and I don’t like these innovations. You 
never know where you are going to end.” 

“T can’t imagine Francis being success- 
ful in anything he undertook. He al- 
Ways gives me such a non-resistive im- 
pression. He is so malleable, pliable, 
impressionable,” concluded Aunt Geor- 
gina, who was none of these things. 

Aunt Georgina was an ancient cousin 
of Jack Cholmondeley’s, and Francis’s 
godmother. She had given him a mug 
and lots of good advice. Her interest 
in her godson was intermittent. In her 
opinion Francis was a very poor thing. 
He was delicate, and none of the Chol- 
mondeleys had ever been delicate. He 
couldn’t have passed the doctors for the 
army, had he wanted to soldier. But he 
didn’t want to, and hadn’t even the de- 
cency to express regret.. The Cholmon- 
deleys had always been soldiers for gen- 
erations; some good, some bad; but it 
was their profession, and they had an 
unfeigned contempt for civilians. There 
had certainly been incidental deviations. 
Here a lawyer, there a doctor—but these 
blots on the Cholmondeley ideals were 
rare. There had never been anything so 
scandalous so—so inappropriate 
as a novelist. : 

“Inappropriate,” was the word Jack 
Cholmondeley was looking for, but he 
couldn’t find it, and contented himself 
with swearing softly and wishing Aunt 
Georgina would go away. That was the 
worst of asking people to lunch—espe- 
cially if they were relatives. Invariably 
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they looked upon it as a mere prelude 
to tea—or, the more optimistic, to din- 
ner. But he didn’t want to quarrel with 
Aunt Georgina, who had a large income 
and a tendency to apoplexy. 

“I don’t see that success would im- 
prove the position much,” grumbled on 
Cholmondeley. “In fact, it would adver- 
tise it more than a decent obscurity. 
Imagine a son of mine having his name 
plastered on hoardings, or sandwich-men, 
or sprawling over the daily papers, ‘The 
Latitudes of Love,’ by F. Cholmondeley; 
‘The Tempting of Theodora,’ or the ‘Ter- 
giversations of the Tango.’ No doubt his 
things will be banned in the circulating 
libraries, and ‘Fathers of Sons and 
Daughters,’ and ‘Mothers of Seven’ will 
write to the ‘Times,’ and people will say, 
‘That is Jack Cholmondeley’s son.’ Dear 
Heaven! the mere prospect makes my 
blood run cold.” 

“Cheer up,” retorted Aunt Georgina 
nastily. “In the future you may be re- 
ferred to as Francis Cholmondeley’s 
father. You never know your luck now- 
adays.” 

This prospect failed to assuage Chol- 
mondeley’s anguish of mind. 

“Francis always was rummy from a 
kid up. I never could understand him,” 
he grumbled on. “He used to be such 
a jumpy little beast. Afraid of this, 
afraid of that—sight of the sea almost 
frightened him into fits. I don’t believe 
there has ever been a Cholmondeley like 
him. He has just become a Catholic, and 
now, within a year of that proceeding, he 
wants to be a novelist—as a profession. 
A Catholic and a novelist in our family! 
It’s enough to bring my dear father back 
from the dead. Why, I don’t believe he 
ever read a book through in his life, and 
his favorite prayer was, ‘D— all Pa- 
pists!’ And Francis is his grandson! 
Give it up.” 

He lit another cigarette and looked 
honestly. perturbed. 

“What does Teresa say?” 
Georgina. 

“Teresa says: ‘No trump. Royal. No. 
Double.’ At least, I never hear her say 
anything else. She plays auction from 
morning to night, and from night to 
morning. She mutters declarations in 
her sleep, and writes down dreams in 
which cards play a part. I have a vision 
of Teresa finishing her days in a luna- 
tic asylum, gibbering bridge gibberish— 
of Francis figuring as a popular novelist 
—this glorious position accompanied by 
the usual relays of libel actions, etc., 
while I in my old age live at my club, 
the pitied and despised of all men blessed 
with—with wives and sons who—who 
suit ’em,” he concluded lamely. 

“But you gamble yourself?” said Aunt 
Georgina coldly. 

She drew nearer the fire. She was ob- 
viously there for tea, if not dinner. Chol- 
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mondeley began to feel desperate. It 
was too bad of Teresa. Why was she 
never in the house? He would invent an 
appointment. Then he remembered what 
a large income Aunt Georginia possessed ; 
he remembered her short neck; her ten- 
dency to apoplexy. He was pleased to 
note that she looked particularly obese 
and purple this afternoon. He was 
pleased to remember what a magnificent 
and unhygienic luncheon she had dis- 
posed of. No, he would not invent an 
appointment. He would press little hot 
cakes on her at tea, and if she stayed to 
dinner he would make it his business to 
see that she concluded a heavy repast 
with a copious libation of port. He would 
probably have to bear the onus of her 
society alone. Francis would be there 
in the flesh, but absent in the spirit. It 
was a thousand chances to one that 
Teresa telephoned from her club, “De- 
tained—dining here.” 

“Of course, I gamble, Aunt Georgina,” 
he said, in a propitiating voice. “Every 
one gambles nowadays. But I am not 
mad on cards. I don’t see a potential 
partner or adversary in every one I meet. 
I don’t say, ‘Does she play auction?’ if 
any one wants to introduce me to a lady. 
Or ‘No, thanks, he’s no good,’ if I am 
offered an introduction to a man who 
doesn’t play the infernal game. Why, it’s 
an obsession with Teresa. Give me the 
good old days when women were con- 
tent with a little music in the evenings 
and liked talking about their servants.” 

“They will not return,” said Aunt 
Georgina, coldly. “Not that I believe in 
any ‘good old days.’ In the Early Vic- 
torian era the men, no doubt, regretted 
the subtle methods employed in the Stone 
Age.” 

“There was a lot to be said for them,” 
said Cholmondeley vindictively. 

“T should like to give you some good 
advice—” began Aunt Georgina. 

Giving good advice was Aunt Geor- 
gina’s great passion. The day had not 
dawned that found her devoid of the 
commodity: never yet had set the sun 
that left her barren o’nights—of good 
advice. 

She taught young mothers how to bring 
up their children; she taught old men 
how to husband their resources; children 
how to enjoy their games; invalids how 
to endure their sufferings. She knew 
what you ought to wear next your skin, 
and how much you could afford to pay 
for the feather in your hat. How much 
your tobacco ought to cost you, and what 
soap you ought to use. Where you ought 
to go for your summer holiday, and what 
class you ought to travel by. Whether 
Providence intended you to live on gravel 
or clay; who, in the medical profession, 
could best minister to your body, and 
who, in the spiritual, to your soul. Noth- 
ing was too big for her; nothing too 
small. The strongest blanched at her 





approach: meaner spirits fied. If only 
she hadn’t had a large income and a 
tendency to apoplexy, Jack Cholmondeley 
would have turned pale and run away 
with the crowd. But he had a great deal 
at stake, and at the bottom of his Early 
Victorian heart lingered a profound dis- 
taste to being worsted by a woman— 
however rich, however apoplectic. 

“First of all,” began Aunt Georgina, 
ticking off items on her wool-clad fingers, 
“let us take the case of Teresa. I warned 
you long ago what would happen. I said, 
‘Assert yourself.’ ” 

“I did,” interrupted Cholmondeley. “So 
did Teresa,” he added to himself. 

“I said: ‘Be a man. Express your- 
self firmly.’ Did you do this?” asked 
Aunt Georgina, in a remember-you-are- 
on-oath voice. 

“I did. I asserted myself. I was a 
man. I expressed myself firmly. Re- 
sult: Teresa said she was not going tc 
be sworn at by any man, and left the 
room, leaving me feel an abject bounder. 
After all, it isn’t much class to .swear 
at a woman.” 

“Swear! Who told you to swear?” 
ejaculated Georgina, shaken out of her 
usual calm. 

“You did,” retorted Cholmondeley ir- 
ritably. “Who else? You said: ‘Ex- 
press yourself in the most forcible terms 
you know.’ I did; but I am not going 
to do it again. I—I really can’t.” 

“I tell you to swear? You—you leave 


me dumb with indignation,” said Aunt 


Georgina, in a sputtering voice that 
sounded rather like a reluctant syphon 
when compelled to disgorge. “Are you 
aware that I am the president of the 
‘Suppression of the Sulphurous Speech 
Society?’ Answer me, John Cholmonde- 
ley, are you aware of that?” 

“I wasn’t,” said Cholmondeley humbly. 
“Indeed I wasn’t.” 

If only Teresa would come in! It 
wasn’t fair. If the tendency to apoplexy 
fulfilled its comfortable promise—if Aunt 
Georgina did the decent thing, Teresa 
would expect to benefit. Why should he 
do all the work? Pleasant state of things 
when women gambled at their clubs all 
day and all night, and men did the civil 
to ill-tempered, disagreeable, moneyed old 
females. 

“Well, you know it now,” said Aunt 
Georgina, partially mollified. Abject ter- 
ror always mollified her more or less, and 
the most unobservant must have detected 
that it held Cholmondeley in its throes. 

“You see, what you don’t realize, Geor- 
gina, is—the nature of the modern 
woman,” he said, in a winning voice. 
“She—” 

“I was unaware that I was obsolete 
as regards type,” said Aunt Georgina 
coldly. 

“Obsolete! Indeed no. I delight in 
the old-world—old-fashioned—I mean to 
say the woman who—hang it all, you 
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know what I mean! The feminine wom- 
an; the woman who looks up to man as 
the Head of the Home. The woman 
who doesn’t regard her husband as just 
the man she married.” 

Cholmondeley felt mean, for he knew 
that, next to auction bridge, his wife 
loved him better than anything in the 
world. 

“All your own fault,” snapped Aunt 
Georgina. “You ought to have kept up 
the illusion that you were something 
more. But allowing that it is too late to 
do anything with Teresa, it is surely not 
too late to influence Francis. I never 
thought much of you, Jack, but I cannot 
help feeling that you are below the aver- 
age in capability. Why allow Francis 
to be a novelist? Why not set your face 
against this worship of the Scarlet Wom- 
an? Again I ask you why?” 

Cholmondeley stared drearily out of 
the window. The young emerald of the 
trees was breaking into a lacy tangle of 
vivid color against the blue. A gigantic 
bush of lilac made a splash of misty 
mauve in the distance; the fragrance 
from it stole into the room; a blackbird 
was whistling a jocund air in the amber 
sunshine. The magic of the spring was 
in the air. It betrayed itself in the faces 
of the young girls; in the gay altreness 
of their walk; in the gallant glances of 
the young men who passed them. 

Cholmondeley began to feel something 
of its stimulating influence. He straight- 
ened his tie and cast a _ surreptitious 
glance at a neighboring mirror. 

“TI don’t want to go against the boy,” 
he said, with a touch of the good nature 
that had been his saving characteristic 
in the golden days of his youth. “I am 
always a bit sorry for Francis. He 
doesn’t enjoy life, according to my ideas, 
as a young fellow should. When I was 
his age—” he smiled a reminiscent smile. 

“T am glad to say that it is no longer 
the fashion for a man to drink too much.” 
returned Aunt Georgina severely, “and to 
run after every pretty woman he sees. 
As I am here, I will stay to tea, on the 
chance of Francis coming in. It will, no 
doubt, be hopeless to expect Teresa.” 


CHAPTER II 


The door opened and Francis Cholmon- 
deley walked into the room. 

The western sunshine fell full on his 
face and showed it plain and irregular. 
He had entirely outgrown the delicate 
promise of his childhood. He was very 
tall, broad-shouldered, and had inherited 
his mother’s charming smile and his 
father’s genial manner. Nothing remain- 
ed of the child but the extraordinary sea- 
green eyes, which still held a suggestion 
of apprehension in their depths. 

He came quickly across the room and 
stooped and kissed his aunt. “I heard 
you were here, Aunt Georgie. I am so 
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glad I happened to turn in. I suppose the 
mater is still having a shuffle.” 

No one but Francis had ever dared 
abbreviate Aunt Georgina’s name. 

“Now, Francis, no fibs,” returned his 
relative, with great promptitude. “I 
don’t believe you are glad to see me, so 
don’t insult my intelligence by pretend- 
ing you are.” 

“Just come from Bryanston Square, 
anyway,” said Francis, “where I’ve left 
you a stack of tulips and my best wishes.” 

For a moment Aunt Georgina looked 
almost human. It was so characteristic 
of Francis to remember a disagreeable 
old woman’s birthday; to remember that 
tulips were the only flowers she cared 
about. And not to leave them to be sent 
by the florist, but to bring them himself. 

“All golden and bright as beautiful 
yellow sovereigns,” went on Francis gaily. 
“And when I got there nobody to give 
them to except Potter, who said, ‘Very 
kind of you, I am sure, Master Francis. 
There’s some likes fresh flowers and such- 
like. Give me a nice branch of artificial 
bloom and not all the fussing about with 
water and vases.’ Good old Potter! I 
am indissolubly associated in his mind 
with the small boy who used to stay with 
you in the Christmas holidays and make 
a mess.” 

Potter was an ancient butler who had 
lived with Aunt Georgina for more years 
than he or she could remember. 

“And what about this trashy writing?” 
asked Aunt Georgina, who had resumed 
her normal expression. “To think of a 
young fellow like you with nothing bet- 
ter to do than write trashy novels. Six 
foot and a bit more shut up spoiling nice 
clean paper. How much did you make 
out of ‘The Denial?’ Now don’t prevari- 
cate. How much?” 

“Ten pounds,” said Francis gaily, “and 
it took six to type. So, you see, nine 
months’ work brought me in a clear profit 
of four pounds.” 

“Disgraceful—disgraceful,” 
deley was heard to mutter. 
mine—!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the ter- 
rible old lady turned on him. 

“And did you ever make four pounds, 
Jack Cholmondeley?” she inquired, in a 
scathing voice. “Answer me.” 

“T never said I did,” retorted the poor 
man, in a wobbly voice. Had-he been a 
woman he would have burst into tears. 
He had lunched Aunt Georgina; he had 
borne with her exhausting conversation, 
or, rather monologues, for nearly two 
hours alone and unaided. Now, like the 
Psalmist of old, he felt that his bones 
were made of water. 

“Then do not criticise people who have. 
Not, mind you,” she added, turning to 
Francis, who was trying to look as if he 
was deaf, “that I approve of this fool’s 
game. The only thing to be thankful for, 
as I told your father, is that you are not 
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a poet. You do write prose, don’t you?” 

“I try,” answered Francis gently. “But 
the critics differ.” 

He couldn’t take Aunt Georgina ser- 
iously. 

“I am sure you would get on better if 
you would take my advice. Why not 
buy a book by a popular author and 
write something in the same strain. Look 
at Marie Corelli—look at Hall Caine. It 
can’t be difficult. Look at the amount they 
turn out in a short time. If you must 
play this game, why not learn its rudi- 
ments? I heard of a man the other day 
who could write three novels at the same 
time. He had three phonographs in his 
room—phonographs or gramophones— 
whatever you call the things, and he used 
to shout down them as he walked round 
the room. Much more healthy than sit- 
ting at a writing-table. According to a 
pedometer he always carried in his pocket, 
he averaged five miles a morning. As 
to the words he spoke—he didn’t attempt 
to keep count.” 

“Very fine,’ murmured Francis. He 
was inrued to Aunt Georgina. 

“But as to this Catholic business—” 
she began. 

But Francis had risen. “That is a 
matter I cannot discuss with you,” he 
said coldly. Aunt Georgina looked at 
him and checked the words that were ris- 
ing to her lips. There was a look on his 
face foreign to her. Cold, aloof, chill— 


as if a light frost had fallen on the smil- 


ing sunniness of the few moments back. 
“It is not a matter that I can discuss 
with any one.” 

An awkward silence followed. Chol- 
mondeley shot a glance at Aunt Geor- 
gina in which was cleariy written tri- 
umphant malice. “I told you so,” was 
stamped on him. 

Aunt Georgina helped herself to an- 
other piece of cake. After all, Francis 
had never been like other children. 
Things might have been worse. He 
might have insisted on being a Mahom- 
medan and prostrating himself on a 
kneeling mat at unexpected moments, and 
generally behaving in an unconventional 
manner. 

She returned to the first charge. 

“I don’t believe you will ever make a 
living out of novel-writing,” she said ag- 
gressively. “Suppose you want to marry. 
You can’t expect your people to keep 
your wife.” 

“I shall certainly do nothing of the 
kind,” said Cholmondeley. “I don’t ap- 
prove of a man not having a profession. 
Novel-writing!”’ he snorted. 

“And a fat lot you made out of soldier- 
ing,” flamed forth Aunt Georgina. “I 
don’t wonder Francis is so unsatisfactory 
with the example you set him. I must go 
now. I have been here for some time, 
and no one can say I have not done my 
duty. If people don’t like to avail them- 
selves of good advice the loss is theirs— 


not mine. Walk to Sloane Square with 
me, Francis. I shall go back in a ’bus. 
No, Jack, I will not have a taxi. I don’t 
squander money in your fashion. Give 
Teresa my love and ask her, if she ever 
has a moment to spare from auction, if 
she will take compassion on an old wom- 
an. Old, and not long for this world,” 
continued Aunt Georgina, with a sniff 
pregnant of pathos, “but who is deter- 
mined to do her duty while she has breath 
to do it. Give me my respirator and that 
woollen cross-over. I left my galoshes 
in the hall. On these soft spring days, 
with a west wind blowing, there is al- 
ways danger of rain. Good-bye, Jack”— 
she pecked at his defenseless cheek— 
“don’t forget to give your wife my mes- 
sage. I shall come and see you again as 
soon as I can. I never allow my age or 
infirmities to interfere with my duty. I 
am ready, Francis. I can say any last 
words as we go along.” 

As the front door closed behind her, 
Cholmondeley rushed into the dining- 
room and seized the tantalus. 

“If that is the old style of woman, 
give me the new,” he gasped. “The 
suffragette—the bridger—the anything— 
not the old-fashioned type who under- 
stands what a man wants to make his 
home comfortable. Curious, Francis being 
able to make her curl up with a look. 
I’d as soon try and stop an eighty-horse- 
power motor. Francis always was queer. 
I never heard of a Cholmondeley like him. 
And Teresa says he is not like any of her 
people.” 

He reflected that there was not even a 
streak of insanity on either side to ac. 
count for it. 


CHAPTER III 


Francis had the splendid confidence of 
the genuine artist. He had hours of ter- 
rible despair, when words seemed to un- 
malleable as bricks; when emotion was 
inarticulate: when he beat with impotent 
hands at a locked door. 

But he had hours that brought ample 
recompense for a transitory hell. Splen- 
did hours in which not only ideas flowed, 
but words in which to clothe them. 

He had written three novels; a dozen 
or so short stories; a book of verse. They 
had been well reviewed, but they had 
been coldly received by the public. 

He had gone through the usual cycle. 
A terrible cynicism; poignant tragedies; 
sins; sorrows; suicides in profusion. Not 
for him the noon-tide hour; lovers’ 
dreams; the laughter of children; but the 
apotheosis of gloom, of despair. 

It had hurt him cruelly when a clever 
publisher had so far departed from his 
rule as to offer an amused recognition of 
his youth. 

“Go ahead,” he wrote, “and when you 
are a few years older send me 
more. By that time you will have dis 
covered that not only does night suc- 


ceed the day, but the day the night. That 
if life is sad as hell it has its radiant 
gleams of heaven. In short, my young 
friend, remember that only people of 
your short tenure of life could afford to 
read your books—and as a rule they don’t 
read. They are too busy making history 
of their own to care to read the history 
of other people. And your elders can’t 
afford to say good-bye to hope. But, as 
I have said, when you are a little older, 
and have discovered a ray of light some- 
where, write to me again. You have an 
excellent style, which even your Cim- 
merian atmosphere is powerless to mar. 
“Yrs etc., 
“L. MALDEN.” 


This was awful. Francis felt bitterly 
insulted at the allusion to his youth. Only 
twenty-five can realize the full magnitude 
of the insult. And although he enjoyed 
life himself, he knew that the world was 
weary and worn with suffering, and that . 
no good thing could come out of it. 

Malden was an old fool!—but was he? 
He was reported to have a genuine flair 
for talent and to rarely make mistakes. 
And, of course, he possessed a certain 
degree of vision, or he wouldn’t have said 
that about his style. 

Some people called Francis “precious,” 
but he didn’t deserve this odious stigma, 
and he knew it. But he was so afraid 
of not using the only word that he was 
frequently inarticulate—not to say dumb. 

Malden would see in the future what 
manner of man this was of whose fash- 
ioning he wrote so lightly: “Remember 
that as surely as night follows day, day 
follows night.” He was young, but not 
so young as to deserve that; and, after 
all, more young in years than experience. 
Francis took his art very seriously; more 
seriously than anything in life expect his 
Faith-Vivid as the silver stars in the dull 
blue of the night skies was memory of 
the little chapel on the cliff in Boulogne: 
memory of the red-robed cardinal whose 
eyes had dwelt so tenderly on him when 
he knelt at his feet: memory of his be- 
loved Nora—long dead—and of the blue- 
eyed child who had given him the little 
medallion of Our Lady that still hung 
round his neck. Between them they had 
saved him from the mad, unreasoning 
terror that was poisoning his life. He 
still hated the sea; he would always hate 
it—but he was no longer afraid. 

Of course, he was writing a play. At 
one time he had despaired. The char- 
acters moved devoid of vitality—wooden 
as marionettes. But for the last few 
days he had been writing with a facility 
foreign to him. His imagination seemed 
touched with a fortunate stimulus; the 
expressive word was at his command; 
his men and women moved as if red 
blood coursed through their veins; they 
were alive. 

(Continued on page 9, Advertising Section) 
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ED and Eleanor were still at the 
N seashore and they were having 

such good times! They never let 
a day pass without going to the beach 
to see their friend the ocean. He was 
not always in a very good humor; some- 
times he looked gray and sullen, and 
then the waves would be angry, too, for 
they would pound the sand roughly, and 
throw their spray high into the air. 

One morning the children stood watch- 
ing him for a long time, and then Ned 
said, “I wish I could understand what 
the waves are saying, but they speak 
so indistinctly, and so many of them are 
roaring at each other that I can’t make 
out what they mean. But wouldn’t you 
love to talk to them?” 

“We'd better wait for another day, 
Ned. This isn’t a good time, you can see 
that.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he admitted 
reluctantly. 

But a few days later everything was 
changed. The ocean was sparkling and 
shining, and the waves were dancing in 
glee. So Ned and Eleanor put on their 
bathing suits and ran down the beach 
and plunged into the water. In high 
good humor, Ned threw himself on a 
wave, and it held him in its arms, then 
gently carried him back, and laid him on 
the sand. Then up he sprang and rushed 
in again. As they were splashing about, 
Eleanor said, “I wonder what makes the 
waves and what the tides?” 

“Well, well,” said a deep voice, as a 
wave went rolling by, “those are rather 
big questions; wise men have spent their 
lives seeking the answers, and you expect 
me to tell you in a short time all that is 
to be known. In the first place, many 
things combine to make the tides and 
the waves. There’s something that I’m 
sure you’d never think of, that has a 
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great deal to do with the waves. Some- 
thing very strong, and very far away, 
and yet you see it all the time.” 

“Is this a riddle?” asked Ned, and 
then he thought a long time, and said, 
“The sun?” 

And the wave grudgingly was forced 
to acknowledge, “Yes, the sun has a great 
deal to do with the tides, but not so much 
as something else, no, not nearly so 
much.” 

Ned thought because he had made 
such a good guess once, he’d try again, 
so he said boldly, “The moon.” 

Now the wave was really vexed and 
said peevishly, “If you know all about 
it, why do you ask me?” 

“Oh, but I don’t know, I was just 
guessing,” cried Ned honestly. 

“As a matter of fact,” began the wave, 
and it seemed to settle itself for a long 
talk, “there are other things that affect 
the tides besides the sun and the moon. 
The earth has something to say, too. It 
draws the waters of the sea around it, 
and it is this force of attraction that 
keeps them in their place.” 

When the children saw that the wave 
was going to tell them a story, they 
turned over on their backs and began to 
float around in the quiet shallow water. 
“Does this force in the earth only affect 
the water?” Eleanor asked. 

“No indeed, everything is affected by 
it. It is this force which pulls the ball 
down to earth after you have thrown it 
into the air. Otherwise it would go sail- 
ing away, never to return. Oddly enough, 
both the sun and the moon attract the 
ocean, too, and all these forces pulling 
at it, make it very restless.” 

“JT should think the poor thing would 
be restless. Just think, the sun and the 
moon and the earth all pulling at once!” 
And Ned paddled briskly about, trying 


to imagine how it would feel to be the 
ocean, and be pulled in all directions. 

“Yes,” said the wave, “it is hard, and 
the worst of it is, the moon and the sun 
only pull together part of the time. As 
the moon is nearest the earth, it has 
most to say about the tides, and when it 
is new, and again when it is full, it 
pulls with the sun, and so the tides are 
unusually high. But in its first and last 
quarter, the moon pulls one way and the 
sun just the opposite. For instance, the 
moon wants the tides to be low, and the 
sun wants them to be high; and again 
the sun wants them low, and the moon 
high. So between the two forces the 
tides are much lower than at any other 
time. When there is a smooth, sandy 
beach like this, the waves are quiet, and 
always roll in gently, no matter how high 
the tides may be.” 

But Ned, remembering how the waves 
had looked a few days ago, was so sur- 
prised that he turned over suddenly and 
swallowed just lots of salt-water. He 
choked and sputtered, and then gasped, 
“The waves weren’t very gentle the other 
day.” 

“Well, of course, we had a storm. But 
you should see waves beating against 
rocks, if you think we are rough.” 

The children had been in the water so 
long now that Eleanor’s teeth began to 
chatter. “Come along, Ned, I’m getting 
cold. I feel as though we’d better go 
home.” So they thanked the wave po- 
litely, and started up the beach. 

“IT think that wave is very smart and 
bright,” remarked Eleanor as they trot- 
ted along. 

“Tt would have to be, on such a sun- 
shiny day, but I’m not so sure of it in 
cloudy weather,” interrupted Ned, trying 
very hard to be funny. “I can tell you, 
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I’m cold, lets run,” so they scampered 
home as fast as they could go. 

That very afternoon, Ned and Eleanor 
decided to go up the beach to see how 
the waves dashed over the rocks that 
extended in great masses far into the 
ocean. They clambered to the rock farth- 
est out, that the water covered at high 
tide, and then sat down to rest. Pres- 
ently Ned lay flat on his back looking 
up into the blue, blue sky. “Just look, 
Eleanor,” he said pointing up, “how blue 
it is, with fleecy clouds sailing about. 
Why, it is as soft and clear, as, as—” 
and he stopped, for he could think of 
nothing as beautiful as that sky. 

Eleanor sat up abruptly. “Why, Ned,” 
she cried, “look here,” and she showed 
him a little pool among the rocks. 

Ned turned lazily over on his side, and 
then he too sat up quickly, for there be- 
fore him, as though painted, lay the blue 
sky and fleecy clouds. Ned looked and 
looked, first at the pool and then at the 
heavens. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” asked Eleanor 
impatiently, for Ned had kept quite still. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “yes, it is ex- 
actly the same.” 

Just then the children heard a low 
laugh, so low that it sounded like the 
whisper of a passing breeze—and yet it 
rippled gently. 

“Sh-s, Eleanor, what can that be, did 
you hear it?” whispered Ned, laying his 
hand quickly on Eleanor’s arm. Before 
she could answer, they heard it again. 

And then the same low voice spoke, 
“I am the pool, the pool-l!” The chil- 
dren moved closer to hear above the 
swish of the waves. 

“Oh, are you indeed?” said Ned very 
much surprised. 

The pool rippled and gurgled in alarm, 
“Why I didn’t know that you could un- 
derstand me; how very strange!” 

“Of course we can understand you,” 
replied Ned, trying not to show how 
proud he was. 

“So you think it wonderful that I re- 
flect the clouds and the sky. You see 
I love them, and when the tide is low, 
as it is now, I lie so still, so still, that 
I look like a bit of the sky lying here 
among the rocks. Look, look, quickly, 
see those cirrus clouds floating oh, ever 
so high in the sky?” 

“Yes, yes they look just like feath- 
ers,” cried Eleanor, first looking up, and 
then down into the pool where they were 
clearly reflected. 

“Cirrus means feather,” rippled the 
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water, “so you see, you used quite the 
right word.” 

“Why how much you know about the 
clouds,” remarked Ned admiringly. He 
had rolled over on his back, the better 
to see them. 

“That isn’t half of what I know,” 
gurgled the pool, “there are ever so many 
kinds of clouds, and each has its name.” 

“Oh, you mean, rain clouds or snow 
clouds, don’t you?” questioned Eleanor. 

“Each cloud has another name, too. 
Rain clouds are called ‘nimbus.’ As I 
lie here and look at the sky, I notice 
many things. Early in the morning, 
usually, the clouds lie in layers around 
the horizon, and so they are called 
‘layer’ or ‘stratus’ clouds. But later, if 
the day is fine, they rise toward the cen- 
ter of the heavens, and as they near the 
zenith, they begin to pile up, into great 
packs like white wool, and so they are 
named ‘cumulus’ or ‘wool-pack’ clouds. 
But often there are two kinds together, 
perhaps ‘strato-cumulus’ or—” 

“Oh, dear,” interrupted Ned plaintive- 
ly, “I’m sure I can never remember those 
names,” but he whispered them to him- 
self several times. “How long did it 
take you to learn them?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

The pool gurgled and stammered for a 
few moments and then said, “It didn’t 
take me very long, why really, hardly 
any time at all.” 

“But of course you haven’t anything 
else to do all day long,” remarked Ned 
coolly. “I think I am going to try to 
know them, too; will you say the names 
over again, please?” 

So the pool quickly said, “Cirrus, nim- 
bus, stratus, cumulus—and as I was 
about to say when you interrupted me, 
the combination you will come to know 
first is the cirro-cumulus, for these 
clouds make the sky look like the side of 
a mackerel.” 

“Why I have often heard mother speak 
of a ‘mackerel’ sky, haven’t you, Ned? 
We must look out for it.” 

“You can often tell what kind of 
weather you will have by watching the 
clouds. If you should see big feathery 
clouds, mixed with layer clouds, then 
you had better look out for rain, but if 
you notice that the clouds are feathery 
and woolly, or cirro-cumulus, then you 
can safely go without an umbrella, for 
you are pretty sure to have clear weath- 
er. You will notice, too, that the most 
common clouds in summer are cumulus, 


but in winter they are stratus and cir- 
rus.” 

“It is very kind of you to tell us all 
this, though it is very, very hard to re- 
member, but I suppose the only way that 
I will ever get to know them is by watch- 
ing them all the time—morning, noon 
and night; spring, summer, autumn and 
winter.” 

The pool, well-pleased with itself, and 
always eager to speak, said proudly, “My 
greatest joy is to know that I help to 
make those clouds—can you guess how?” 

“Why of course I can,” replied Ned 
quickly, “the rain-drops told us every- 
thing. How the sunbeams pick up the 
drops of water and change them into 
water vapor, and how that makes them 
invisible. And then, when great masses 
of them get together, they become visible 
again as clouds. Now,” cried Ned get- 
ting more and more excited as his talk 
with the rain-drops came back to his 
mind, “now I understand about the 
clouds. When they are driven by the 
cold east wind, they become more con- 
densed and are turned into dark nimbus 
clouds that warn us of rain. But as the 
cold east wind pushes on and on, they 
are still more condensed, and finally come 
dropping to earth as rain. Oh, it is too, 
too wonderful! Just think how one thing 
helps to explain another.” 

“Don’t you remember, Ned, that when 
the drops came pouring out of the spout 
of the tea kettle, how much they looked 
like clouds?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” cried Ned clapping his 
hands, “now I remember everything.” 

All this time the pool had been lying 
very quietly, but now it began to look 
very angry. “I see I cannot tell you 
anything more,” and it frowned and 
its face grew dark. 

“Goodness,” whispered Eleanar, “how 
very cross the pool looks, and see, it is 
beginning to have tiny waves that are 
tossing about. What did we do to make 
it change like this?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Ned whis- 
pered back. Just then he happened to 
look up at the sky—“The nimbus clouds, 
the nimbus clouds! Let’s run! I hope we 
can get home before it rains,” so up they 
jumped, and scuttled down the beach as 
fast as they could go. 

“After all, Ned,” panted Eleanor as 
they ran, “it wasn’t the pool that was 
angry; it was the reflection of the rain 
cloud, and it was the wind that ruffled 
its waters.” 

“Not we who ruffled its temper?” ques- 
tioned Ned. 
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Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the new book kingdom 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Maillionaire* 


HERE are two classes of people, and two only, who will 

I read The Millionaire, Ivan Lande and Nina, by Mi- 

chael Artzibashef, with profit, or interest, or pleasure. 

To put it more emphatically, there are only two classes of 

people who will read the volume containing the three tales 
without a very positive sense of distaste and even repulsion. 

The first class includes those whose own gloom of out- 
look furnishes a note to vibrate in harmony with the spirit of 
Artzibashef. The other class is that comprising those indi- 
viduals who, seeing life for the myriad-faceted thing it is, 
accept in literature, firmly and with no flinching, a true re- 
fiection of any phase of it. They are those varied souls who 
contain within themselves notes to vibrate in harmony with 
all moods and all spirits. Typically Russian is Artzibashef. 
To him life is an everlasting pain, a thwarting of desire, a 
non-fulfilment of hope. His work is a cry of disillusion, and 
desolation, and despair. 

The first tale, The Millionaire, might be labeled, in Brown- 
ing’s phrase, “a soul’s tragedy.” It is the story of a man 
whose millions ever mock him; he can see no disinterested- 
ness in any of the friendships that come into his life. With 
a bitterness amounting to spirit-nausea, he feeds upon his 
own money-bought power, feeling meanwhile his soul slipping 
away from him, yet powerless to order it otherwise. He comes 
in contact with a pure girl, and with unspeakable self-disgust 
he finds himself considering her ruin. “Why do I always 
foresee something vile?” he asks himself. “Have I within me 
some special germ of moral disease? Must all that I touch 
become filthy and putrid? What a nightmare! I am sick at 
heart; I am killing my very self by such hideous delusions!” 
At last he comes to the point where he feels annihilation to 
be his only solution, and one day he jumps from the deck of 
a vessel, and is drowned. 

Ivan Lande reminds one of that which has been said of the 
average mind—that except to hear Christianity called into 
question nothing would shock it so much as to see it put into 
practice. Ivan Lande is a man whose heart is filled with an 
overflowing love of his fellows. He attempts to live an abso- 
lutely Christ-like life of abnegation and brotherly love, and 
he is met on all sides with suspicion and misunderstanding. 
He can get no one to provide him with the requisite money to 
go to a friend who is dying alone, some distance away. The 
parish priest repulses him roughly when he applies to him. He 
starts out on foot, and in the course of the journey, too great 
for his strength, he dies. 

Nina is the story of a light-hearted, joyous girl who is 
attacked one night by a doctor, a magistrate, and a police 


*The Millionaire. By Michael Artzibashef. B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.25, postpaid. 





commissary who enter her room in the midst of their drunken 
revels. She commits suicide. More deadly than a hundred 
scholarly treatises is the implicit arraignment of Russian 
justice and the terrible power of position in that country. The 
people—the common people who loved the girl—threaten the 
three fine gentlemen; but what are common people to fine gen- 
tlemen! The militia is summoned; in a few hours the fine 
gentlemen have additionally to their credit “rows of rigid 
bodies, with white eyes staring upwards. In these eyes there 
was a look, a sad, questioning look of horror and despair.” 

The artistry of Artzibashef, the virility of his style, the 
gigantic power of his grasp upon human life, reveal them- 
selves only to the sympathetic reader; but they make such an 
ene acknowledge without hesitation the Russian author’s posi- 
tion among the foremost writers of our day. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Jealous Goddess* 


NE foggy evening in London, Tommy Lascelles rescues 
O a purse, which some rowdies have stolen from Nora 
Hughes, a young artist. Tommy, who was badly hurt 
in the quarrel, is forced to have his wounds repaired by Nora, 
who takes him to the studio shared by herself and several 
other girls. The chance meeting leads to an immediate friend- 
ship, and Tommy, usually disconsolate or bored to death, finds 
new inspiration in the matter-of-fact Nora. Quite naturally 
they fall in love. 

They are both poor, heedless children starting on their 
great adventure. Tommy wants to write; and Nora has high 
ideals for her art. But the Jealous Goddess, as they call their 
work, rules them with a domineering will. They give up every- 
thing that makes the slightest hindrance to her. They serve 
with great humility this watchful deity; consequently, when 
the third member of the family arrives, it is like a mountain 
darkening their horizon. For a time the difficulties surround- 
ing them make the outcome look doubtful, but in the end all 
is happy and rosy once more, as they go on content in their 


servitude. 
The Auction MarttT 


HETHER The Auction Mart is a book with scan- 
W dalous design, or whether the author truly be- 
lieves that low life is all there is of life, is a 

question not easily determined. 


It is almost ridiculous that the heroine should meet but 
one man with perfectly good intentions toward her. There 


*The Jealous Goddess. By Madge Mears. The John Lane 
Company. $1.25 postpaid. 
+The Auction Mart. 
Company. $1.25 postpaid. 





By Sydney Tremaine. John Lane 
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was one other man of righteous design; he was her dancing 
partner in a café just outside of Paris, but he was also a dope 
fiend, which probably accounts for his stupidity in rising to 
the charm of Jacqueline’s temperament. She was sweet and 
she was childish; there was a most fascinating expression to 
her eyes; she had delightfully original little mannerisms, but 
all these could not atone for her extreme selfishness. She 
was continually sacrificing the personality and the power of 
other people for her own gain. 

Because Jacqueline’s life had been unhampered and she 
was allowed to satisfy her own desires, it was no wonder that 
she sold a secret of her father’s for the price of an emerald 
necklace, which matched a new gown. Under his egotistical 
advice she had grown to believe that the world is an auction 
mart. He had told her, “It is our business to get the highest 
price for our wares. Remember never to give anything. If 
you can supply anything that anyone else wants, sell it, but 
sell it dear. Every woman has her price; with one it is a pearl 
necklace; another a marriage license; another a coronet; 
another can be bought for the price of an oyster supper. You 
should be very expensive, Jacqueline.” But the wisest of 
salesmen are sometimes willing to cut down their price for 
the sake of a good purchaser, and even Jacqueline discovered 
that her market value was of less importance than she had 


imagined. Margaret B. Taylor. 


The J acob Stahl Trilogy’ 


N THE third volume of his life-story of Jacob Stahl, Mr. 
I Beresford has justified himself with respect to numerous 
small points with which we took issue in his first two 
books. With The Invisible Event he brings to a close—and a 
most effective close—that portion of the life of his hero which 
molded him into a man. Up to the final chapter of the third 
volume Jacob is a groper in the mazes of life, a victim of cir- 
cumstances as well as a victim of his own particular tempera- 
ment, a soul without anchorage, yet longing for that peace 
which comes with the level of commonplaceness. 

The Early History of Jacob Stahl was a tale of failure, 
failure to make good morally and mentally, the record of the 
career of a boy unfortunate from the beginning in the matter 
of environment, and more unfortunate still in that among ordi- 
nary people he stood out unique, a lad of possibilities, of grow- 
ing ambitions that led to dissatisfaction, but were not inspira- 
tion enough to lead to achievement. 

Like many men of his type this young Jew was susceptible 
to the influence of women, and being a dreamer and unprac- 
tical, he was easily led astray through an entanglement with 
the wrong woman. So, at the close of the first book of his life 
we leave him without his having accomplished anything, but 
having acquired a great deal of unpleasant and unnecessary 
experience, and in his business, as in his private life, he seems 
to have reached no point even of real promise. 

In A Candidate for Truth, Jacob continues to. grow 
—but also to drift. Now his literary efforts begin to give a 
certain direction to his energies. But again a woman brings 
him to grief. He has married her, only to find all of his many 
illusions regarding love and marriage shattered to atoms. This 
sort of mental atmosphere is deadening to one of Jacob’s 
make-up and he swings from a height of heroic rebellion to 
a depth of sullen and stagnant despair. Then comes the gleam 
—and he follows it. 


The following of the gleam brings him to The Invisible 
Event. 


This story opens with the struggle between the man and 





the girl. They are sure they are right in their love for each 
other, but Betty’s conventional training holds her back from 
seizing happiness that must come over the big gap of a mar- 
riage not annulled. For Jacob’s wife is alive, and will not give 
him a divorce. So Betty goes through with all the old argu- 
ments both for and against. One moment she promises to 
go with Jacob; in the next breath she hesitates. Finally, 
Jacob goes to Cornwall to work on his book. He has Betty’s 
promise to come to him in three months. During those three 
months, as depicted in the novel, Mr. Beresford gives us as 
fine a study of a pure girl’s honest struggle to see the right way 
as there is in modern literature. Betty enlists sympathy from 
the start, just because she is so honest with herself, with Jacob 
and with us. 

It ends by her going, followed by a storm of righteous 
wrath on the part of her people. Indeed, the attitude of her 
sanctimonious old father helps to make her brave. But through 
it all little Betty bears a burden, and Jacob bears it with her. 

Jacob’s book succeeds. He writes another with still greater 
success. He and Betty make their love for each other count, 
and their reward comes when Jacob’s selfish wife leaves them 
free by her death. With motherhood approaching, Betty is 
ready to forego all that she has strived so hard for, but Jacob 
is a man now, and the marriage lines are read. With father- 
hood Jacob comes into his own. 

This trilogy marks the end of one epoch in Mr. Beres- 
ford’s career. It places him in a class with Walpole, Mac- 
kenzie and Oliver Onions. It shows the early powers of a 
promising novelist ripened into fine fruit. It offers a pledge 
of more excellent work to come. Like his own Jacob, Mr. 
Beresford has done some groping, but he is now on the well- 
defined way to success. His work is too earnest to be popu- 
lar, but the fastidious will appreciate it and the serious- 
minded will enjoy it. His one other novel, The House in 
Demetrius Road, shows that this author can be more universal 
in his appeal, and we look forward with great expectations to 
his next interpretation of life. 


Norma Bright Carson. 


Empty Pockets* 


HIS is a strange mixture of mystery and realism. The 

I opening chapter finds a well-known society man of 

questionable habits murdered on the roof of an East 

Side tenement; in his hand is a clump of copper-colored hair. 

Problem: find the woman. But there were many copper- 

haired maidens among Perry Merrithew’s friends, and they 

ranged from the poorest to the richest, from the lowest in the 
social scale to the highest. 

Incident to solving the mystery are many unusual situa- 
tions and a host of pictures from real life ably rendered by 
Mr. Hughes’s pen. After all, it is entertaining reading, if a 
trifle disappointing in some of its climaxes. Mr. Hughes might 
have made his mystery more exciting and a trifle less the 
vehicle for his social philosophies. 


A Bride of the Plainst 


ARONESS ORCZY has devoted her attentions in this 
B instance to a study of her own people. She has used the 

Hungarian peasantry to furnish the characters in her 
new book and has put all the atmosphere of the land she loves 
into this charming love-story. It is very different from the Pim- 
pernel stories, but it shows the Baroness at her best in the 
matter of touches of sentiment and real human interest. It is 
also new ground to fiction readers, for these Hungarian pa- 
triots have rarely been pictured for an American audience. 





*The Early History of Jacob Stahl; A Candidate for 
Truth; The Invisible Event. By J. D. Beresford. George H. 
Doran Company. 





*Empty Pockets. By Rupert Hughes. Harper & Brothers. 


+A Bride of the Plains. By Baroness Orezy. George H. 
Doran Company. 
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Five Fridays* 


HIS is one of the most amusing novels of the summer 
| season. It is real hammock fiction—light, pleasant, 
entertaining, with original touches that mark it as an 
achievement in its own line. 
 *Pive Fridays. By Frank R. Adams. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 





The tale is of a house-party on an island, in which the 
hostess is a young lady of pronouncedly advanced views. Her 
penchant for fads comes close to finishing the existence of her 
innocent mother, and a none too slender man friend. For this 
charming maiden decrees that her guests and her family shall 
fast, in accordance with certain newspaper suggestions made 
by a supposed health authority. How the fasting ends makes 
a delightfully ludicrous climax. 


To Thomas Chatterton 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


“On earth the good man base detraction bars, 
From thy fair name and waters it with tears!” 


—John Keats. 


IS when I muse on that enshadowed life, 
At come of dusk and the dim close of day 
That all around me, ’long the haunted way, 
Soft chanting voices ring with joys and strife! 


*Tis then I think of one who died so young, 
Far-famed in sorrow—empty of all peace; 
And yet ’twould seem his voice will never cease, 
Though in one sob his poor, frail frame was wrung! 


And seems I see that figure in despair, 
Lost in a bleak and empty wilderness— 
Unseen, unknown—and born to bitter stress, 
While at his side would stand a figure—Care! 


Thou Storm of Summer on a widen Plain! 

Full massive oak within an acorn held: 

Who leaped beyond the brain ere it was felled, 
Thou son of Sorrow and abjectest Pain. 


Mysterious soul! what power shaped thy dream, 
All hungering, so dark-eyed, so intense: 
Like nothing known to living—going hence, 
Diffused in a still Night like a star’s gleam. 


Such is the price that sleepless genius pays— 
Who seeks to utter, yet can say no word; 
Or speaking, still in like is never heard— 

A bubble bursting in the trackless ways. 


Ah, seems indeed, ’twere earth’s great mystery; 
They who for Song toil patient evermore— 
Till starved the body dies amid its store, 

The soul unbound to Heaven lends its plea! 


Still touch the lyre—singer immortal—yet, 
O still delay, while laurels crown thy sleep; 
Bridging the chasm and the timeless deep— 
Where Sun, and Star and Moon are ever met. 


While raging combat swells the maw of Lust— 
And stateless vampires harvest flesh and blood, 
Ah yet again shall song in numbers flood, 

This world of broken spirits—rising from the dust! 
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W orks of Martin Luther* 


HE complete works of Martin Luther are being sifted 
I and translated anew by a competent Lutheran com- 
mittee and are to appear in ten good-sized but easily- 
handled volumes. The average man of intelligence will scarcely 
realize the value of this great performance, but the age needs 
it. The year 1917 will be the Reformation jubilee, and the 
principles underlying that remarkable upturning will leap 
forth as vital to the great awakenings of to-day. 

One has only to look over this first volume of the new 
issue to see its fascinations—its insight to fundamentals, its 
straightforward speech, its grim courage and quaint humor 
spiced with severity. 

Luther was not a time server in any sense. He was a 
man for all times. Few persons have any idea of the vast 
literature which he has given rise to in four centuries. The 
British Museum catalogue twenty years ago contained about, 
or over, eight thousand titles of books by or about Luther, and 
this number will go on growing to the end of time. One does 
not need to be thorough in his knowledge of church history or 
of the progress of democracy and individualism to enjoy these 
meaty and laconic discussions. Like the Bible itself they hit 
man as well as men of the past. They are terribly common- 
sensible as well as profoundly learned. However much one 
may have read of Luther’s times he is astonished over again 
at this marvelous hero of four centuries ago—and a hero in 


effect yet. Patterson DuBois. 


Some Useful Theater Bibliographiest 


N 1907 a Reading List on Modern Dramatists was prepared 
by Clara A. Mulliken—a modest compendium of references 
concerning some of the most familiar playwrights abroad. 

This was just about the time when interest in the published 
play was becoming manifest throughout our circulating 
libraries, due largely to the vogue of Ibsen, the startling bril- 
liancy of Ghaus and the peculiar mysticism of Maeterlinck. 

The enthusiasm for the theater and its related subjects 
began to increase so rapidly that by 1909, Mr. Faxon—always 
an enthusiastic bibliographer for the people—conceived the use- 
ful idea of establishing an annual Dramatic Index—so copious 
were the articles and illustrations in our magazine becoming, 
as they bore on things theatrical. It likewise began with mod- 
esty, appended to a general index, until it broke from the 
parent stock and flourishes now as an independent source of 
reference. 

With its increase in size the Dramatic Index presents a 
wide field of popular dramatic subjects. It adopts a system 
of cross-references which facilitates its use, and it covers the 
contents of about eighty-eight magazines. It does not special- 
ize except in the sense that it treats of drama; but its useful- 
ness in special lines is quickly discovered. Under “Drama” 
we are not only given a suggestive topographical arrangement 
of articles, but different phases of the subject are noted. Under 
“Moving Pictures”—one of the copious entries—we can readily 
appreciate how popular that topic is with the editors. Under 
“Plays” we can quickly get in touch with a whole season’s 
activity. To add to its usefulness as a guide to “literature,” 
there is appended “The Dramatic Books and Plays (in Eng- 

*Works of Martin Luther, Vol. 1. A. J. Holman Com- 
pany. 

*Modern Drama and Opera. 
Company. 

*Dramatic Index for 1914. Edited by F. W. Faxon. The 
Boston Book Company. 
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Works of General Interest 


Jish) published during 1914”—a list which in itself shows how 
important drama has become with the increasing popular in- 
terest. I doubt, now, whether libraries could do without Mr. 
Faxon’s Index. We only wish that some of his sources were 
as to be relied on as their constant use would suggest. 

Another evidence of the increased popular interest in 
drama is evidenced by the transformation which has taken 
place in Miss Mulliken’s leaflet. In 1911, a substantial volume 
entitled “Modern Drama and Opera” was issued, under the 
supervision of a corps of compilers. The bibliographers were 
amplified, and the names of a few more dramatists included. 
But this issuance in no way gave indication that readers would 
depart from a certain well-trodden path; there was a school 
of Ibsen, yet beyond Ibsen, not as yet seen by them. It took 
the present issue of “Modern Drama and Opera,” with an even 
larger staff of compilers, to give indication of the stride in 
public taste as it pertained to readers on matters theatrical. 
Five years ago there was no thought of Chekhov, Brieux, 
Bjornson, Echegaray, Schnitzler and Strindberg. People in 
America scarcely knew of their existence—in the main—let 
alone that a time would come when translations of these play- 
wrights’ works would be eagerly sought. 

These bibliographies are not in any way scholarly; they 
are not compiled by scholars, save in the instance of Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson, whose disregard of library form in his sections 
makes chaos of his serviceable lists. The 1915 issue will have 
to be used in conjunction with that of 1911, an error, I think, 
since it would have been less confusing—even if slightly bulkier 
—to make the present volume complete to date. The Boston 
Book Company is doing serviceable work, worthy of support; 
an unusual expenditure of care is shown in its compilations, 
many of its distinctive bibliographies emanating from the pages 
of “The Bulletin of Bibliography.” Libraries and clubs should 
support such compilations as these. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


The Book of the Serpent* 


UST what this book is we find it as difficult to decide as 
J does Edward J. Wheeler, who says in the preface: “I fail 

to find any forbears for this book. I doubt if there are 
any. I have thought of Asop’s Fables and Aristophanes’s 
Frogs, but that did not help much. I don’t even know what 
to call the book. One can hardly call it poetry, though it has 
a great deal of poetic fancy. Nor is it drama or comedy. 
Perhaps the term dramatic fantasy comes as near as any to 
fitting the case. It is a distinctly unique production—a sort 
of new variety of literary orchid.” 

We are not as impressed by the book as is Mr. Wheeler, 
however, and feel very much like quoting 


“It all sounds very pretty, 
But we don’t know what it means.” 


Possibly it does not matter whether we know what it 
means or not. It is suggestive, it has possibilities, but just as 
one thinks that some of the possibilities are going to be 
brought out, there is a break and something else is begun, and 
this occurs again and again. 

There is a Creator, and a Serpent, and a Man and Woman, 
and various creatures. Just why the author chose to “call it 
after” the serpent we do not know. She might as properly 
have named her book for any of the other creatures in it! 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


~ *The Book of the Serpent. By Katherine Howard. Sher- 
man, French & Co. 
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American Books* 


HIS book gives in brief compass the history and argu- 

I ments relating to commission and commission manager 

form of city government and to the present tendency 

towards increased powers and greater independence for our 
municipalities. 

The views of the author are in accord with the best thought 
of those who have made a thorough study of our municipal 
conditions. He shows the weaknesses of the old Federal sys- 
tem, with its mayor and council of two chambers, its checks 
and balances, its independent boards, its ward politics and its 
absence of official responsibility. He describes the beginnings 
of commission government at Galveston, its further develop- 
ment at Des Moines, and elsewhere, and he summarizes its 
essential features: the small governing council (usually of five 
members) elected at large; a member in charge of the admin- 
istration of each department; the elimination of politics through 
non-partisan primaries and elections and by means of the 
merit system, and the placing of the council under direct popu- 
lar control by the initiative, referendum and recall. 

He describes the successful experience of two sample cities 
which have adopted it, Haverhill, Massachusetts, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

He next discusses the question of how to frame a govern- 
ment which will be both democratic and efficient, the reason 
why commission government usually leads both to the selec- 
tion of better officials and to better conduct in office, but he 
also shows the difficulty of choosing administrative officers, 
especially experts, by means of popular elections. 

Then follows a history and discussion of the recent de- 
velopment of the city manager, an officer to be selected by the 
council whom Mr. Ryan compared to the burgomaster in the 
German cities. He adverts to the danger which will follow if 
the people should come to look upon the manager as the political 
head of the city, in which event he would soon lose his character 
of permanent administrative expert and the council would 
develop into a mere automaton for registering the popular 
choice of manager, a result which would entail a lower grade 
both of manager and of legislative body. 

Mr. Ryan predicts that should the cities which adopt the 
manager plan preserve the non-political character of that 
official, the development of a new profession of city manager- 
ship will result, and that such an expert administrator would 
aid tremendously in the solution of city problems. He refers 
to successful examples of German cities in this direction. The 
advantages of unity in administration and of an interchange 
of experience of different cities offered by this plan, as well as 
the simplification of the task of the voter by means of the 
short ballot, are clearly presented. 

Mr. Ryan next considers the reasons for the rise and 
development of party government in our municipalities whereby 
the city becomes a means of serving the party rather than the 
party serving the city, and he shows how the commission sys- 
tem is bringing us to consider municipal government as pri- 
marily a business problem with no room for any other political 
questions than those which affect the municipality itself. As 
a means of eliminating State and national politics he discusses 
the non-partisan, preferential ballot, and gives the strongest 


*The American Books. 

*Municipal Freedom, A Study of the Commission Gov- 
ernment. By Oswald Ryan. Doubleday, Page & Co. With an 
introduction by A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard 
University. 


possible reasons for its adoption in preference to the Des 
Moines system of primaries and second elections. 

His final chapter deals with the great question of municipal 
freedom, the policy of giving cities the power to frame their 
own government and to administer their local affairs in their 
own way unhampered by State legislation, and he refers to 
the impetus given to this movement (which now prevails in 
many States) by the National Municipal League. The Com- 
mission plan, he believes, discourages legislative intervention. 

The work is an admirable one and the best thought of 
modern publicists on the subject of municipal organization is 
contained within its pages. The appearance of this book at 
the present moment in Indiana is particularly timely. City 
government in this State is in a backward condition. This is 
caused in great measure by the restrictive provisions of our 
State constitution and our Cities and Towns Act. A number 
of States, among them our neighboring State of Ohio, have 
given to their cities very full powers in organizing their own 
governments. It is high time for Indiana to follow. 

But even without such revision of our Constitution some 
power at least can be conferred by statute authorizing cities 
to adopt certain alternative plans, for example, the commission 
plan or the manager plan as substitutes for the present Cities 
and Towns Act, and it is of the highest importance to our 
people that each community should consider what form of 
government is best adapted to its needs. 

The commission and manager forms of municipal govern- 
ment have already been adopted by over four hundred cities 
in the United States, and in almost every case have shown 
themselves more successful than the forms of government which 
they superseded. We ought to know all about them and Mr. 
Ryan’s work furnishes the needed information. His style is 


attractive, his history is authentic and his conclusions are sound. 
William Dudley Foulke. 


The Burethen of the Weeks* 


circumstances it is impossible to keep the mind from 

making them. When we see the name “Black” attached 
to a volume of sermons we instinctively think of “Hugh Black,” 
and when we find that the sermons are not by Hugh Black but 
by his brother James Black the odious work of comparison is 
already begun, but we are sincerely glad to find that James 
does not seriously lose interest in the process. He is not like 
his brother, but so far as this collection of sermons are con- 
cerned, he is fully as interesting. They are not so full of lit- 
erary references and illustrations, but what is far better, they 
are real literature. The style is simple, pure and chaste. But 
they are not mere literary essays. They do not suffer from 
the tragedy of which he so interestingly speaks in the first 
sermon in the book when he says, “I know of nothing more 
ironical than this, that one should seek to preach God, right- 
eousness, Christ and the cross, and yet should have this said 
of him. ‘Lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice.’” 

He uses his gift and art to show men that in Jesus Christ 
there is the one hope and power of giving them the fullest and 
truest life here, and the only life hereafter, and he does it in 
an original, interesting and striking way. There is not a 
single dull or stupid sermon in the book, and that is saying a 
great deal for a collection of twenty-five sermons. 


John M. McInnis. 


L IS said that comparisons are odious and, yet, in certain 
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Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


The Romance of a Favorite* 

ME. DE CASTIGLIONE, a woman of great beauty, 
M had more than ordinary intelligence. Courted, ad- 

mired, petted, the friend and counsellor of kings, the 
favorite of an Emperor, she lived a life spacious and magnifi- 
cent, but she was never happy. Made, it would seem, for love, 
it is probable that she never loved. Certainly, while men 
courted her, she never inspired a lasting love. But it was not 
love that she looked for in life. It was domination. She 
thirsted for action—for the control of events on the big stage of 
history. She wanted to be a queen. 

In a very real sense it may be said of her that her beauty 
was her downfall. Men desired her for it—her path was 
strewn with “hearts”; but always it just failed to bring her 
what she longed for, and she found in life nothing but ennui, 
bitterness and disappointment. The latter years of her life 
were a tragedy. The victim of melancholia, the prey of mor- 
bid fancies and suspicions, she passed her days in solitude and 
in perpetual darkness. Her disordered mind saw enemies 
everywhere. Doubt and distrust dogged her steps like a 
shadow. She died alone and unhonored, in gloomy lodgings, in 
poverty, without the solace of religion, and without the sym- 
pathy of a husband, child or love. 

Like many great beauties, she has become almost a legend- 
ary figure. She still has her adorers and detractors. Scandals 
innumerable have clustered round her name, and chivalrous 
poets have stepped into the breach to champion her cause and 
render homage to her memory. 

In this book we have a picture of the woman as she really 
was, for it is mostly culled from her numerous letters—forty 
years of epistolary effusions—in which, day by day, she poured 
out “her recollections of her youth, the notable circumstances 
connected with her social triumphs, or her secret intercourse 
in the foreign policy of the Second Empire.” 

The subtle Cavour must have read her character when he 
chose Mme. de Castiglione as the secret emissary of Italy at 
the Court of the Tuilleries. 

Her instructions were to “flirt with the Emperor,” if need 
be to seduce him. In this she had little difficulty. Napoleon 
III, hard and reserved as he was, could not resist a pretty 
woman. Her success was complete within a week of her ar- 
rival in Paris. Success at first seemed likely to crown the 
diplomatic coquetries of Mme. de Castiglione. “L’Italie est la 
fille de Napoleon IIT’ was the phrase that was used from end 
to end of the Peninsular, a few months after her arrival in 
Paris. But the expectations of Victor Emmanuel, of Cavour, 
and Madame herself were doomed to disappointment. Napo- 
leon left his task incomplete, and the Peace of Villafranca 
proved the frustration of Italy’s hope. 

Mme. de Castiglione expressed her views a little too freely, 
and was for a time banished from France. Later, by a species 
of blackmail, it would seem, by hints resembling vague threats, 
she returned to Paris, where through days of glorious social 
triumphs, and with many a mysterious disappearance at in- 
tervals, she remained throughout her life. 

The desire for political power was the mainspring of her 
life—“to be a kind of intermediary in great affairs, to cor- 
respond on politics with the ends of the earth, to play a part, 
even in secret, in the international game were the activities 
capable of arousing, and satisfying her passionate nature!” 

But Mme. de Castiglione’s dream of being a “power” was 


*The Romance of a Favorite. By Frédéric Loilée (Cons- 
table). 





never realized. In the midst of her great social success came 
the red orgy of 1870 and the fall of the Empire, and from that 
time her course was downward. 

Her end was tragic—money worries, law-suits, and bad 
health did their work. She shut herself up and prepared to 
die, scrawling with feverish hands the most minute directions 
as to her laying-out, her obsequies and burial. 

Only a few old servants were with her when she died, and 
the place of her entombment was kept a secret. “It was,” 
writes M. Loilée, “with great difficulty that this unknown tomb 
was pointed out to me, lost, as it was, in the wooded part of 
Pére Lachaise. The inscription on it was effaced, and it 
bore no ornament. A poor and simple wreath of holly, all 
withered, covered its cold nakedness. How cruel and implacable 
a record of so brilliant a destiny!” 


The Great Conde* 


OVERS of biography will welcome this interesting life 
L of one of the great soldiers of France, and it will pos- 
sess a peculiar attraction at the present time from the 
fact that it was at La Bassée that Condé drew up the order 
for what was to be his most complete and sensational victory 
at Lens; and that his other battle-fields were scattered around 
the northern and eastern frontiers, where the tide of battle is 
now surging in France. 

Condé’s military exploits were great enough to make him 
live in history, but he has lived there, no doubt, all the more 
vividly because of the chance which gave him a rival of such 
contrasting greatness as Turenne. Miss Godley’s narrative 
ef Condé’s campaigns offers plenty of material for estimating 
Condé’s greatness and taking the measure of the two men. 

Turenne, who was ten years older than Condé, was prompt 
to recognize the genius of the young leader who won Rocroy 
at the age of twenty-one, and was quite prepared to serve with 
him or under him. When after their co-operation at Fri- 
bourg and Nordlingen, they met first as adversaries in the 
troubles of the Fronde, Turenne showed a wholesome caution 
in the face of his antagonist. But they never met each other 
on terms which made a complete trial of strength possible. 
Turenne was heavily outnumbered in the operations on the 
Loing; Condé, in the battle before Paris, was fighting in a 
desperate position and had simply to avoid being annihilated. 
In the larger theatre of the northern frontier, during the later 
campaigns, Condé was always hampered by his Spanish allies 
and never had a free hand over the general course of opera- 
tions. 

It cannot have been pure accident that, while Turenne’s 
triumphs were mainly strategic, Condé’s were largely tactical. 
Condé’s mind, said St. Evremond, had “moins de suite et de 
laison” than Turenne’s. He was the inspired leader on the 
battlefield, the man who knew when and how to fight; who 
could undertake the daring passage through the woods at 
Rocroy or the flank march under the enemy’s eye at Lens 
because he was sure of himself and sure of his men. And 
then he was the hero of combat, who would attack with new 
or unknown troops, because he was lavish with his person and 
could fuse a whole army with his enthusiastic valor. We see 
him first to scale the wooded hill at Fribourg, or fighting with 
superhuman energy through that terrible July day at the Porte 
St. Antoine, throwing off his cuirass for a moment to roll 
naked on the grass, and then arming again and rushing into 
the fray. 

*The Great Condé: A Life of Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince 
ef Condé. By the Hon. Eveline Godley. (Murray.) 
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But besides Condé the hero there was Condé the politi- 
cian, and Miss Godley disentangles patiently the troubled 
threads of intrigue during the Fronde, which was a turning 
point in Condé’s life, as it was in the history of France. Condé 
was lost in this welter of intrigue, when politics demanded the 
subtlety and coolness of born diplomatists like Mazarin or 
Retz. If Condé had had political capacity or even ordinary 
self-control, he might have headed a reform movement which 
would have left deep traces, but he lacked them all. The gulf 
which separates the Condé of Rocroy from the Condé of the 
Fronde would be much easier to bridge if he had been a stupid 
man, but emphatically he was not. Pompey in politics is a 
familiar and explicable figure. Condé, however, was brilliant, 
and there is evidence that his brilliancy was not confined to 
the battlefield. 

We miss in Miss Godley’s book an adequate discussion of 
the intellectual side of her hero. In later years, as the host 
of Chantilly, he was the friend and patron of Bossuet and La 
Bruyére, Boileau and La Fontaine, and exercised a sort of 
literary dictatorship. Earlier in life he had, with Anne de 
Gonzague, the brilliant Princess Palatine, the center of the 
very small free-thinking group which survived in that epoch 
of external devotion. The subsequent conversions of Anne 
and Condé were a great triumph for the Church, and have 
been splendidly celebrated by Bossuet. 


DMIRERS of Robert Louis Stevenson will find this book 
A attractive, not only as causing some of his South Sea 
stories to materialize under their eyes and introducing 
them to a whole set of their characters in the flesh, but as 
introducing them to the famous novelist himself, for Mr. Mid- 
dleton was privileged to meet Stevenson both at Samoa and 
on board ship, and he gives a very interesting picture of him 
in his South Sea home. 

It would, however, be paying Mr. Middleton a poor com- 
pliment to tell you to read his delightful book merely because 
you will obtain a fresh glimpse of Stevenson in its pages. That, 
though welcome enough, is one of the least of its charms, for 
the author is one of Nature’s artists, and the adventures which 
are so graphically told are thrilling in their intensity as well 
as most catholic in their extent. 

Mr. Middleton ran away at the age of fourteen and went 
to sea, and before he had reached his twentieth year he had 
crowded into his life more adventures than most people meet 
with before they are seventy. 

One of his gifts which again and again stood him in good 
stead was that of fiddle-playing. It helped him as a boy when 
at the mercy of the rough sailors of a sailing ship; it saved 
him from starving when stranded at Brisbane; it won him 
entrance into the homes of South Sea Islanders and the smiles 
of their scantily-dressed daughters; it brought him into the 
company of Stevenson and his unconventional wife; and it 
consoled him in many an hour of depression and weariness 
after prolonged tramping. The book is most interesting and 
the style picturesque and vivid. We predict for it no small 
success. 


like a fleeting glimpse of a green and peaceful isle from 

amid a storm-swept sea. A Quaker soldier, Fox said, 

was a contradiction in terms. But though his first followers 

went into their long conflict armed with no “carnell weapons,” 

theirs was a cause that needed the rarest spiritual courage 

and conviction and that incurredthe bitterest forms of 
hostility. 

Mrs. Brailsford’s volume, though it touches freely and 


Gs HE very thought, just now, of the Society of Friends is 








*Sailor and Beachcomber: Confessions of a Life at Sea, 
in Australia, and Amid the Islands of the Pacific. By A. Sa- 
froni-Middleton (Grant Richards). 

+Quaker Women, 1650-1690. By Mabel Richmond Brails- 
ford (Duckworth). 
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sufficiently on the history of Quakerism, is restricted to re- 
cording the life and work and personality of the first Quaker 
women in England. 

Quakerism was one of upwards of fifty such non-conform- 
ist bodies that flourished during the Commonwealth. It was 
certainly not the least violent or assertive. Its case, as pre- 
sented here, awakens a hot pity and enthusiasm for those who 
sacrificed mind, body and estate to a spiritual cause, and who 
suffered in consequence abominable outrage. But at the same 
time is made clear the other side of the question, for there were 
many enemies of Quakerism whose motives cannot be called 
into question; who were almost as pertinaciously persecuted 
as they themselves were persecutors. Each side, as Mrs. Brails- 
ford acknowledges, was sustained by the consciousness that 
it was doing God’s work, and death was the only possible truce 
between them. The Quakers, at least, never failed of friends 
at court. Oliver Cromwell, whose household was honeycombed 
with Quakerism, though he might retrieve certain “friends” 
from the clutches of scandalized authority with a diplomatic 
reference to “poore deluded persons,” was kindly and sym- 
pathetic. The quarrelsomeness of the sect, the stream of illit- 
erate correspondence that flooded him, must have sorely tried 
his patience. Charles II., too, continually bombarded with 
appeals and manifestoes and followed about by “rawe spirits 

raveing up and down,” in sackcloth and ashes, was 
long-s uffering and good-humored, though death overtook him 
in a mood of estrangement. James II., avowed Roman Catho- 
lic as he was, was an even better friend to the cause than his 
brother, and “went out of his way” to show favor to the 
Quakers. But the graciousness of these ordinary monarchs is 
completely eclipsed by the patronage of the Grand Turk, Ma- 
homet IV. On the advice of his Grand Vizier this depraved, 
unsightly boy, received in sublime state Mary Fisher, after her 
five or six-hundred-mile trudge across Greece and Macedonia 
and the mountains of Thrace, and gave her a considerate, if 
fruitless, hearing. 

But if monarchs were as kind as circumstances permitted 
to the early Quakers, the priests and local authorities were 
cruel and vindictive. When an ignorant young Quaker woman 
entered a church and screamed at the preacher (possibly doing 
his best) “greedie dumb dog!” or “Serpent, be silent,” or 
stormed such a citadel of the graces as Sidney Sussex College 
with the malediction, “Synagogue of Satan!” it need not sur- 
prise us that prejudice was moved to resentment. The cold- 
blooded mayor or magistrate, the easy-going cit of the seven- 
teenth century was naturally fretted by this “anguish distem- 
per,” by what must have seemed such mere raw and affected, if 
not morbid, follies as testifying by walking naked through the 
streets, by the thee-ing and thou-ing, the refusal of “hat- 
honor,” the stubborn resistance of these violent and all-forgiv- 
ing Quaker women to give their names or to walk to prison 
on their own legs, or to take an oath. It is a bad old story 
which history never wearies of. Indeed, as Mrs. Brailsford 
whimsically admits, when eighteenth-century Methodism sud- 
denly lit a revivalist flame in the ashes of non-conformity, the 
Quakers themselves, then rich and respectable, looking askance 
at this barbarism. 

Mrs. Brailsford makes these women she so profoundly 
admires human and touching. Elizabeth Hooton, Mary 
Fisher, “der An Whighthead,” Judith Zinspinning, Loveday 
Hambly and the rest, above all, Margaret Fell, mother and 
inspiration of the fearless little band. 

Yesterday this volume might have been considered an 
indirect contribution to a perplexing and embittered contro- 
versy. To-day it will be read, not for the sake of such vague 
echoes, but as a timely reminder of those who won through 
their long fight, who in spite of human error endeavored, as 
Margaret Fell counseled them, to live in “the Unity and Fe'- 
lowship of the Eternal Spirit, in Humility and Lowliness of 
Mind, each esteeming others better than themselves,’ and 
whose followers are now the truest friends of peace. 
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N THE story of Robert Louis Stevenson’s life on his South 
i Sea island there is nothing more delightful than the 

narrative of the building of the road through the jungle 
to Stevenson’s new house. He did not know how the road was 
to be built; the natives did not take kindly to work. But the 
problem was solved in a most unexpected way. The chiefs 
knew what the white man at Vailima wanted. Neither they 
nor their men could be hired to give it to him. But because 
they loved him they would make the road. So they gathered 
in force and felled trees, and cleared underbrush, and when 
the way was complete they called it “The Road of the Loving 
Heart.” 

It is of another road of the loving heart that Eleanor 
Atkinson tells in Johnny Appleseed, a pioneer of the early 
nineteenth century. We know that such a man lived, and 
that he devoted his life to planting orchards. We have a few 
trustworthy narratives of his early experiences. Around 
these narratives Miss Atkinson has built a story that makes 
her hero live. With bated breath the reader goes with him as 
he carves out his road of the loving heart. 

In later years that road was marked by luxuriant apple 
blossoms. But before it could be so marked it was necessary 
to traverse it, year after year, setting out his seedlings, tending 
them with loving care, replacing them when frost or animals 
or Indians had destroyed them (and in order that in time the 
solitary place might be glad and the wilderness blossom as the 
rose). It meant nothing to him that he heaped up no riches 
for himself; he was making glad countless homes and hearts. 
He was not discouraged by the thought of peril and privation 
and loneliness; was he not giving his days to minimizing perils 
for others, alleviating their privations and giving them joy 
in their loneliness? He knew that for years the pioneers must 
give their thoughts to the conquest of the forest and the soil; 
it would be all they could do to provide for the necessities of 
their families. He would provide the beauty and satisfaction 
of blossoming, fruitful orchards. 

The first glimpse of Johnny Appleseed is in the Pittsburgh 
of the pioneers. He was a seedsman whose own tiny house 
was in an orchard by the main-traveled road. There emigrants 
halted for water from the never-failing spring, and there the 
women found joy in the fragrant blooms or in the ripening 
apples. When they expressed a longing for trees like that in 
their new home, the host gave them a bag of seeds. But his 
heart failed him as he thought that their efforts would be in 
vain. How he wished that someone could give time and 
thought to the providing of orchards for these hardy people. 

Johnny Appleseed is presented as possibly the only man 
then living in Pittsburgh who “would not be counting his 
gains at the end of the day, although no other had such at- 
tractive wares to offer as had he.” The pioneers had little 
ready money, and what they had they needed for more neces- 
sary things than seedling apple trees. They thought to turn 
away with a sigh when their wives pleaded for little trees, but 
the orchardist would not have it so; he gave them trees and 
accepted their notes, though he knew that these could never 
be paid. Later he burned these notes, not with a sigh of re- 
gret but with the longing hope that some of the seedlings 
which the notes represented might be giving promise of fruit- 
fulness before long. He would have laughed if anyone haa 
told him he was foolish to destroy the evidences of indebted- 
ness; he was sure that the best investment a man could make 
was in the good-will of his fellow men; he knew that “the 
best things in life cannot be bought.” That was the doctrine 
of Louis Agassiz, who felt that life was too full of opportuni- 
ties to be helpful to tie himself down to mere money-making; 
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it was the motive of Nasmyth, the maker of the first steam 
hammer, who refused to keep to himself an invention that 
would have made him wealthy, preferring to share it with 
others; it is the teaching of Him who tells His people, “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth . . . but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 

The picture of the young Pittsburgher in his orchard is 
appealing. A pioneer had stopped at the gate. “Before the 
horses had finished drinking, Johnny came whistling down the 
path. He was extraordinarily happy because he had so much 
to share. There were seasons when he had nothing besides 
cold water and a friendly word. But this morning he had a 
heap of wrinkled, winey apples, brought up from winter pits, 
at the gate, and his orchard was a thing of breathless beauty 
to delight the eyes of all comers.” 

Then came the day when Johnny no longer stopped with 
wishing that someone might go in after the pioneers, carrying 
with him the orchards which they could not plant and tend 
successfully. “As clear as the bugle that began to blow to 
announce that the boats were going out, he heard that voice- 
less call to go and plant orchards in the wilds.” There were 
days of arguing against the call. How could he give up his 
dream of love and home? How could he be content to sow in 
solitude and see his harvests gathered to cheer the firesides 
of other men? “He could have no love but that of mankind, 
no children besides the tender seeds of his planting. And at 
the end he must come to some death obscure and lonely.” He 
could not do it! Yet who else could do it as well as he? He 
had no ties to bind him to Pittsburgh; no work that a man 
much older than himself could not do as well. 

There could be but one answer for a man like Johnny 
Appleseed. He sold his orchard, and plunged into the forest, 
beginning the work that was to last all his life. Only once 
did he falter. He loved a maiden in the wilderness, and he 
tried to persuade himself that he had already done enough; 
surely he had earned the right to settle down and reap the 
fruits of his labors. But he decided that he must do himself 
as he had told others to do. Once a doctor showed him proudly 
a tree of Summer Sweetings in full bloom which “reigned over 
that wild landscape, and had its court of honey bees.” The 
owner was rejoicing in the thought of the fruit so soon to be 
reaped. But Johnny Appleseed would not have it so. “It has 
a more important work to do than bringing you a crop of 
apples,” he said; “you are going to strip it, every season, of 
its choicest buds, so every householder for miles around can 
have a tree of Summer Sweetings.” Here was duty marked 
out for himself, too. Resolutely he would pluck the flowers of 
his own life, that the homes of thousands might be glorious 
So he helped prepare the home for the maiden he loved when 
another had won her, making it a bower of beauty, and dis- 
appeared into the wilderness when she sought to thank him. 

So his life became a long story of hail and farewell. When 
the orchards in the river settlements could take care of them- 
selves, he was released to work in the backwoods. He was 
unconscious of advancing years. He had learned the secret 
of perpetual youth. To him time was an illusion of the mind, 
and seasons existed only in the soul. It was the spring time 
of life so long as the vision beckoned and the spirit leaped to 
some task undone. 

What if the story is largely fiction? It is based on fact 
And into it are woven with cunning hand the realities that 
make life worth living. 

And what if Johnny Appleseed was looked upon as a little 
queer? Must one be queer before he can be unselfish and 
thoughtful and loving? Then let us all be queer! 





The Great Release 


(Continued from page 588) 


He had done a good morning’s work | 
and pushed back his chair with a sigh | 


of relief. He remembered that some- 
thing had been said about people lunch- 
ing with them and his mother’s protests. 

“J must be at my club by three,” she 
had declared. 


His father had grumbled a little in a | 
desultory fashion, and his mother had | 
“You can look after | 
If your sense | 
of etiquette is not satisfied, Jack, ask | 
Aunt Georgina—but they won’t want to | 
Who wants to | 
spend more than an hour at a lunch | 


appealed to him. 
them, can’t you, Francis? 


stay. We lunch at two. 


party?” 


A taxi came whizzing up the Square, 


and stopped outside the door. 


Francis leaned out of the window and 


beheld Madame Deschamps accompanied 
by a tall, slight girl, who resembled the 


Rose-Marie he remembered as the but- | 


terfly resembles the chrysalis. He could 
only get a glimpse of her face, but 


Francis was his mother’s son, and some- | 
thing of an authority on fair ladies, and | 
he detected at a glance that the girl on | 
exquisitely | 


whom he was gazing was 
dressed, and, as his father would have 
said, preened to a feather. 


At that moment she looked up, and | 
Francis hurriedly withdrew his head, | 


feeling scarlet and indignant. 

What an ass he was! 
distilled fool! And, as he had put his 
head out, why, in the name of every- 


thing, hadn’t he kept it out and smiled | 
back at the lovely face that so obviously | 


held recognition in its dimpling lines? 


He had always known that Rose-Marie | 
would develop into something quite out | 
of the common, but he hadn’t expected | 


such a departure from the normal as this. 

She was like spring; she was like Lady 
Hamilton; she was like everything pro- 
vocative and adorable that sent a man’s 
blood racing through his veins. Her 
smile was like a song; her eyes colored 
like the gallant blue overhead. How 
charmingly her dark hair curled under 
her big hat, and in what delightful fash- 
ion the light lilac-scented wind ruffled 
her skirt against her buckled shoes! 

She awoke a very fragrant memory. 
He could not doubt that she had retained 
her gaiety of spirit, her buoyancy. It 


was impossible to imagine Rose-Marie | 


anywhere but shoulder-high among the 
stars. Dear little heart! “I will give 
you a medallion of Our Lady, and then 
harm cannot touch you.” The fervor of 
her faith had imbued him. How treach- 
erous he had felt at Etaples in the emer- 
ald green heart of the forest, all its 
beauty and adventure turned te dust and 
ashes because Rose-Marie had been left 
behind. 


What a double- | 
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Its easy to learn the new dances 
with the music of the Victrola 


With a Victrola you can repeat at 
will all the latest dance numbers and 
practice a dance over and over until 
you have mastered it completely. 


You can have an impromptu dance 
whenever you wish—the Victrola is 
always ready and plays as long as any 
one wants to dance. 


The Victrola makes dancing a 
pleasure that can be enjoyed in every 


home. Any Victor dealer will gladly play 


the newest dance music or any other 
music you wish to hear. There are 
Victors and Victrolas in great variety 


of styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
HIS MASTERS VOICE Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor 


Needles—the combination. There is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Special Summer Book Offers 


LOSSING’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Eight Octavo Volumes, 3000 pages Cloth bound, $4.00; Half Leather, $6.00 
About one-quarter the price at which the sets have been selling 


This is a definitive history of the greatest country in the world, written by the master 
historian of the age. Professor Wendall, of Harvard, places Lossing’s first; Professor Mat- 
thews, of Columbia, puts him at the top; Professor Tyler, of the University of Michigan, says 
that Lossing surpasses all others. The charming way in which this history is written is 
greatly in its favor. In these days of history making it is little short of misfortune for 
any intelligent American, man, woman or child, not to be thoroughly informed on the events 
that have made this Republic what it is. 
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Francis changed his coat and brushed 
his hair. 
Then he descended. 


CHAPTER IV 


She was delightful when he met her. 
So gay, so charmed, so delighted to meet 
her old playfellow. She still spoke with 
a hint of the accent that had captivated 
him. She remembered Nora—she re- 
membered the sands at Boulogne—how 
delightful of him not to have forgotten 
her! And while she chattered, her 
charming face with its dear blue eyes 
made mischief. 

“It’s good of you not to have forgotten 
me,” he said gratefully. 

“IT never forget anyone,” returned 
Rose-Marie. “And I have good reason 
to remember you. Didn’t you run away 
with a big boy—a splendid, beautiful, 
Camperdown person, and—as you say in 
your English—leave me to it?” 

He laughed. They were again children 
on the golden sands. 


“I don’t think you need ever be afraid | 


that people will—leave you to it.” 
Rose-Marie looked a little disdainful. 
She was a little tired of compliments. 


Particularly of the banal brand. She | 
expected something better from a stringer | 


of pretty phrases. 


“You are going to be a great man— 


some day,” she mocked. 


Francis flushed scarlet. He didn’t 


want even the pretty feet beside him to | 


stray into his Holy Land. 


“You are very kind,” he said, making | 
a frantic clutch at the skirts of his dig- | 


nity. 


“It must be splendid to be a successful | 


novelist,” went on Rose-Marie. Her beau- 
tiful face flushed a faint pink; her blue 


eyes darkened with genuine emotion. | 


“Imagine walking into a public room and 


people nudging each other and staring | 


and saying, ‘That’s Brown,’ or whatever 
your name happened to be. Imagine see- 
ing it in the papers and ‘Fifty Thousand 
Sold,’ etcetera. Imagine people wanting 
to know what you liked for dinner— 
what sort of collar you wore—if you 
slept well—if you liked golf—what sort 
of soap you used—if you used scent? 
How I should love it. I should write 
all day and all night. And the beautiful 
cheques coming in—and more money than 
you know what to do with.” 

“Are you so fond of money?” gasped 
Francis. “I don’t—I won’t believe it.” 
Her vivid portraiture of the delights of 
successful authorship left him breathless. 

“I don’t want it to keep in a bank,” 
said Rose-Marie loftily, and quite in the 
old style. “But I hate having to think 
before I spend. I hate knowing that if 
I have this, I can’t have that.” 

“My dear young lady, I am with you 
every inch of the way,” struck in Chol- 
mondeley with fervor. “Where’s the good 
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| be too ridiculous. 








of hunting, if it means you have got to 
do without fishing? Where’s the good 


| of hunting and fishing if you feel all the 


time that if you enjoy them you can only 
afford to play for points and can’t afford 
a decent bet on the rubber? Where’s the 
good of hunting, fishing, or having bets 
on the rubber, if every blessed trades- 


| man is going to dun you? Where, in 


these days, is the good of anything,” he 
concluded despondently, “but the work- 
house?” 

“It is surely not as bad as all that,” 


| said Madame Deschamps, with a smile at 


Teresa. But, to her astonishment, Teresa 
did not respond. From her expression, 
even the knowledge that the workhouse 


| waited, a haven of refuge, failed to afford 


her comfort. 

“I quite agreed with my husband,” 
she said at last. “Life under our condi- 
tions is impossible. The only sane way 
would be to live in our respective clubs 
and not keep up a house. Who wants a 
house? Jack wants hunting and fishing, 
and being able to put something decent 
on a rubber. I want to play auction. 
Francis wants to sit in a room all day 
covering sheets of paper with rubbish 


| that nobody will ever print.” 


“IT only want a little time,” said 


| Francis shortly. “I hate signing stuff I 


am ashamed of, simply because I could 


| sell it.” 


“I should love to sign anything,” said 


| Rose-Marie with conviction. “I believe 


I could write, Francis. I am not going 
to call you Mr. Cholmondeley. It would 
Do you think you 
could teach me?” 

Francis looked at Rose-Marie and felt 
horribly afraid. She inspired him with 
love and raptures; she filled him with 
passionate admiration and desire; she 


| was all things lovely and adorable—but 
| he didn’t want to be a party to any lit- 
| erary ventures she might contemplate. 
| On the other hand, unless Rose-Marie 
| had changed very much—and she did not 
| appear to him to have changed at all— 
| she was the last lady in the world to 
| brook opposition. 


Francis hesitated and was overcome by 
the fate of all who hesitate. Before a 
minute had elapsed he was irrevocably 
lost. 

“Of course, if you don’t want to be 
bothered—” Rose-Marie looked at him 
with eyes blue as gentians, sad as life, 
lovely as a poet’s dream. 

Francis felt as if he had violated a 
child’s trust. 

“Of course, if there is anything I can 
do,” he stammered, “I should be only too 
happy, er—er—Rose-Marie.” 

And with the utterance of her charm- 


ing name he sealed his fate. 


CHAPTER V 


Francis possessed a rather nice literary 
conscience. Even Rose-Marie, who had 


Monthly. 





Can You 
Imagine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find correspond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require- 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination gues 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
one year. (Single copy 10c.) 


The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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never heard of such a thing but used 
shameless devices to defeat it, was baffled. 

Only in measure had Francis captiulat- 
ed. When Rose-Marie sent him sturdy 


| bundles of MSS. in which phonetic spell- 


ing and original grammar rioted, he said 


| no word. Even love could not teach him 


to lie. But he didn’t speak the truth. 


| He was merely silent. What else could 
| he be? And, after all, what did it mat- 


ter? And she was so delighted if he 
succeeded in cajoling or bullying an edi- 
tor into acceptance of a story. One man 
had given in because he was engaged to 
be married, and knew that Francis want- 


| ed to be. 


“Go in and win, old man,” he had said. 
“If this will help you with the lady.” 

And Francis had gone in and won. 

Alone, Madame Deschamps had pre- 
sented difficulties. 

“My dear boy, you must see that it is 


| impossible. You are dependent on your 
| parents, and I can give Rose-Marie very 
| little.” 


“I would work day and night,” said 
Francis wistfully, “and I am getting on, 


indeed I am. I could make three times 


what I am making now. But I can’t 
bear to go against my ideas—of—of what 
I want to be. Rose-Marie says we could 
manage perfectly.” 

“Rose-Marie is a foolish child,” said 
Madame Deschamps. “She has no idea 
of money. I suppose I have spoiled her, 
but she is all I have.” 

She sighed. Of course the day would 
come when Rose-Marie would marry, and 


| she would be left desolate. The old moth- 
| er had been dead some years. She 
| could only look forward to memories for 
| companionship; but fear of a lonely fu- 
| ture would not have deterred her from 
But she | 


acceptance of Francis’ suit. 
knew her daughter. 
Lovable, loving, gay, impulsive; in love 


with love; in love with the gaiety of life | 
| that belongs of right to youth and beauty | 
| and radiant health! At the present mo- 
| ment very much in love with Francis. 


She wondered why. What curious at- 


traction of the converse drew the two | 
| together. Her lovely, undeveloped child 
| and this curious young man with the 


eyes of a mystic, who wrote books that 


breathed an uncanny perception of the | 
world in which he lived, and, yet, were | 


remote from it. 
So far as Rose-Marie was concerned, 


she suspected vanity. But even vanity | 


would not account for these lengths. 
She felt a little sorry for Francis. 


Ever since Rose-Marie could toddle 
and talk she seemed to have mastered | 


the art of subjugating anything mascu- 
line. In her baby days her lovers had 


been considerably her seniors. She had | 


tyrannized over the grown-ups. Now 
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she swayed devotees of approximately 
her own age. She liked being accom- 
panied by a crowd of young men, glaring, 
scowling, frowning at each other. 

How she had so quickly learned the 
rules of the game was a mystery to her 
mother. 

She forgot Francis, the man, and only 
saw Francis the child, but, even at that 
early age, Rose-Marie’s devoted slave. 
White-faced, nervous, with haunted eyes 
that watched the blue water as it lapped 
the golden sands, but determined to over- 
come the terror that tormented him, be- 
cause he feared Rose-Marie’s scorn. 
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Her face softened and her eyes grew 
misty as she remembered Rose-Marie’s 


explanation when she was asked to ac- 
count for the disappearance of the little 


silver medallion she always wore round 
her neck. 

“I gave it to the poor little Francis in 
order that Our Lady guard him from 
the dangers of the sea. He is so afraid. 
It must be terrible to be afraid.” 

Rose-Marie had spoken with feeling. 
She had never feared anything under 
the skies. Not even Annette. 

And now the little Francis was six 
foot two and wanted to marry Rose- 


| Marie on practically nothing a year. 


He had certainly acquired more cour- 
age! 

But in some things he did not appear 
to her to have changed at all. 

He still gave a curious suggestion of 
being alien to his world. Not strong 
enough to fight it: fearful of it yet loving 
it. In fashion she realized what attracted 
Rose-Marie. Rose-Marie was always fa- 
vorably inclined towards any man who 
approached her on his knees. 

Rose-Marie had been admired, adored 
and loved to surfeit, but she had never 
been idealized. 

As Madame Deschamps listened to 
Francis’ stammering utterances she dis- 
covered that, not content with a perfect 
woman, he wanted to find a saint in 
Rose-Marie. 

She wanted to laugh. Rose-Marie was 
a darling, but rather a naughty girl in 
her maternal eyes. At first she could not 
understand how this dreamer had man- 
aged to endow her with even the shadowy 
semblance of a halo. Gradually it broke 
on her. 

She had come into his life when life 
had spelled terror and cruelty. There 
had been no appeal. 

God had represented a dreadful Power 
from which he could never hope to 
escape; who was always waiting to catch 
him out; who had to be implored for for- 
giveness for sins that he knew, in his 
poor baby soul, he had never committed, 
but which Nannie, who was apparently 
in God’s confidence, had assured him 
he had. 

Nora had paved the way to the Harde- 
lot episode. . 

It didn’t require any vision to tell this 
woman that at that very moment beneath 
his extremely irreproachable exterior 
rose and fell a little silver medallion of 
Our Lady. Hence, idealization. 

She represented to him all the saving 
grace he had ever known. 

She “felt very sorry for the eager 
young man who pleaded his cause so elo- 
quently. 

But she only said, “You must wait a 
little.” 

(To be Continued) 
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American Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


San Francisco 


New York Toronto 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE VOGUE FOR FITTED 
TRAVELING BAGS 


Is one of this Summer’s prime “fashion notes for travelers.” 


And in addition to the smart air which is lent by a really good bag 
carried on one’s travels, there is the tremendous increase in pure comfort 
to be considered. 


Whatever may be the reasons, people of discrimination are certainly 
buying compact, handsome, fitted cases very generally this year. 


The Wanamaker stocks answer the demand with peculiar success 
in their adaptability to everybody’s needs. 


For women, there are black long-grain leather cases of trim size, light weight and convenient 
shape, beautifully made, and lined with silk in various shades, their fittings—in white—comprising 
all that their owners need in toilet articles on the average trip,and there are handy shirred pockets. 
Like the more expensive type of bag, these all have double locks—yet their prices are only 
$18.75 to $22.50. 


Dressing cases, to carry in bag or suitcase, are preferred by many. These for women are 
fitted with white toilet articles in limousine style, and cost $5 and $10.50. For men, with black 
fittings, $6 and $10.50. 


Other traveling needs and accessories in great variety 
and at moderate prices. 


SUNBURN LOSES ITS FEARS WHEN THESE ARE USED 


The Wanamaker Laboratories have worked with especial 
success in the formulating of creams and other applications for 
the relief of sunburn. Here are a few of its products which 
every vacationist might well tuck into bag or trunk— 


Cucumber cream, soothing and cooling—50c a bottle. 
Witch-hazel jelly—20c a bottle. 

Honey and almond cream—30c a bottle. 

Glycerine and honey jelly—15c a tube; two tubes for 25c. 


MEN ris’ New SHAVING BRUSH 


Convenient, sanitary and thoroughly satisfactory is the new 
brush which holds the cream in it, as shown in the illustration. 


The brush has quick action, and the bristles are the best. The metal 
and nickel-plated handle can be "filled with ~~ 4 shaving cream to last 
i 


for one hundred shaves, and it can easily be re 
made of material that will not corrode. 


Brush, with good white celluloid case to hold it—$1.25 complete. 


ed. All metal parts are 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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The Emerson Player Piano 


It satisfies the wish in your home for good music; it provides oppor- 
tunity to hear the very latest productions—(and anyone can play them 
on an Emerson Player!) and—it affords a fascinating scope for indi- 
vidual expression, phrasing and interpretation. 


The beautiful quality, richness and volume of tone of the Emerson 
Piano will appeal to you. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


_ EMERSON PIANO CO, = ®ST0X, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TURMOIL _ By Booth Tarkington 


The Bookman says editorially : 


Fourth Month in the Lead Everywhere 


** Broke all records in the history of The 


Bookman lists with four hundred and four out of a possible four hundred 


EMPTY 
POCKETS 


By Rupert 
Hughes 


‘*The most rapid, fasci- 
nating and vivid mystery 
story of the season.’’ 

—N. Y. World. 


**The reader who wants 
thrills will find them upon 


every page.’’ 
—Louisville Courrier Journal. 


‘A wealth of good cha- 
racter drawing bucking up 
a plot of great intricacy 
skilfully handled.’’ 

—Newark Cail. 


‘“*Rupert Hughes gives 
the exact date of every in- 
cident in his plot. . . . To 
tell the story of mystery 
and love would be unfair 
to the army of American 
readers who are always 
ready for a new story by 
Rupert Hughes.’’ 

—Kansas City Star. 


and fifty points. 


forty-five reports.’’ 
Cloth, $1.35 net; Limp Leather, $1.50 net. 


THE RAINBOW TRAIL 


By Zane Grey 


Hitting the trail and taking the reader along with him, 
through the country of adventurous romance, is the best 
thixg Zane Grey does. And he’s done it again most 
emphatical’y in this rainbow novel with the red of strife, 
the blae of thunder love and the violet of mystic ro- 
mance—a story, too, set in the rainbow-colored canyons 
of Arizona and Colorado. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE LANDLOPER 


By Holman Day 


Humor, Sentiment and Adventure tread upon each 
other’s heels in this new novel of Holman Day’s, filled 
with the quaint, humorous types, such as Mr. Day suc- 
cessfully creates. It is the romance of the highroad of 
a modern knight errant who did not set out to redress 
human wrongs, but who did good almost against his 
will. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


PALS FIRST _ By Francis P. Elliott 


**No other novel this year has so much charm of style. 
style is not all. 


It held first place in thirty-eight out of the 


THE 
PRIMROSE 
RING 


By Ruth 
Sawyer 


“If you have a ‘ foolish 
sentimental’ fondness for 
children, not only your 
own, but all the little folk 
who come stumbling into 
this awfully complex world 
of ours, step within the 
primrose ring, reach across 
it to this little heroine, and 
let her give you back again 
the heart of a child.’’ 

The N. Y. Evening Post 
says: ‘Its tender blending 
of pathos and humor, and 
the occasional gentle but 
effective irony will soon dis- 
arm him of the triple brass 
behind which he (the critic) 

guards his senti- 
ments.’’ 


. . » But charm of 
It is a mystery story, athrob with the spirit of dare-devil 


Mustrated 


romance and filled with that whimsical humor which hovers on the boundary 
between laughter and tears.’’—Grand Rapids Press. 


net. 


“Something a little different from the average novel of romance and mystery. A gift for 
complicating circumstances added to a sense of romantic situations arouses within the first few 
pages the ready sympathy of the reader and his wonderment as well.’’—Spring field Republican. 


**A rattling good story.’’—Uftica Press. 


A—B-—C OF GOOD FORM 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


A—B—C OF HOUSEKEEPING 


By Anne Seymour By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Presents in the simplest form the facts about our formal This book gives an outline of the details essentiai for a 
relations with our fellows which every one needs to know. young ey in order that her homemaking may be a 
*‘Concerning Introductions ’’ ; ‘‘Visiting—Calls, Regrets’’; success. There is the choice of a home, its furnishing, food 
‘‘Weddings’’; ‘‘Card Parties’’; ‘‘Good Formin Dress,’’ are and its cost, marketing, economy in buying and cooking. 
among the topics. Then follows the business of putting the house in order, and 

16mo. 50 cents net. hints are provided upon hospitality. J6mo. 50 cents net. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDBOOK OF CLEANING 


By Sarah J. MacLeod (Harper's Home Economics) 


The book contains the results of the application of science to household problems, and deals with the numerous aspects of 
cleaning that come within the housekeeper’s range. The following are some of the chapter titles; ‘‘Ventilation,’’ ‘‘Orna- 
ments and Books,’’ ‘‘ How to Sweep, Dust and Clean a Room,’’ ‘‘The Choice and Care of Refrigerators,’’ ‘‘ Household Fuels 
and Stores,’’ ‘‘Honusehold Insects and Pests,’’ ‘‘Dry Cleaning,’’ ‘‘The General Care of Clothing.’’ 16mo. $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








